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_ THE TURKISH DEBATES. 
to expectation that the debates on the Eastern ques- 
tion would be as dull as the Blue Book has been fully 
realized. The Houses of Parliament offer less facility than 
Willis’s Rooms for mere declamation and invective. Rhe- 
torical flourishes about polygamous harems and invading 
hordes are naturally avoided when there is a practical ques- 
tion to consider, though it may be allowed that no definite 
issue was submitted to the House of Commons. Lord 
Epmonp Firzmavricg, warned perhaps by Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
hasty interpretation of his language, remodelled his Amend- 
ment so as to exclude any censure of the policy of the 
Government; and he ultimately withdrew it. It was 
difficult to take an interest in elaborate criticisms of the 
acceptance of the Anprassy Note and the rejection of 
the Berlin Memorandum. Lord GRanviLLE agreed on all 
important points with Lord Derrsy; and Mr. Grap- 
stONE himself could only find fault with the unqualified 
refusal to continue a useless negotiation. Lord Dzrsy 
had anticipated the objection by the sufficient argument 
that the five Powers which had proposed or adopted the 
Memorandum would not at the moment have been inclined 
to admit their blunder by discussing alternative proposals. 
It is impossible even to pretend to be interested in Notes 
and Memorandums which are as obsolete as the repeal of 
the Corn Laws or the Schleswig-Holstein controversy. Mr. 
Gapstong’s zealous effort to propound a new LKastern 
policy produced no response either of favour or opposition ; 
nor, indeed, was it easy to understand his scheme. He 
reminded the House, not for the first time, that he was 
the only actual member who had been responsible as a 
Cabinet Minister for the Crimean war. It was perfectly 
true that Mr. Giapstonz contributed to the rupture by his 
celebrated vote for the expenses of a voyage of the Guards 
to Malta and back again. The Emperor Nicnowas probably 
at the last moment assumed that the menaces of a Govern- 
ment which included Mr. Guapstone could not be pro- 
pounded in earnest. Before the war was concluded Mr. 
GLapstone resigned office, and instantly engaged in violent 
He induced the small 
party which sup him to vote against the guarantee 
of the Turkish Sons and he that the war 
which he denounced was not the same war for which he 
had been responsible in office.. When the war ended, Mr. 
Gapstong, as he some years afterwards boasted, protested 
strenuously against the restrictions which were imposed 
upon Russia. In a divided Cabinet there was probably not 
a single Minister to whom the war was, from the first, so 
thoroughly distasteful. After his resignation Mr. Guap- 
STONE was as earnestly opposed to a continuance of the 
struggle as Mr. Bricut himself. It now appears that his 
opinions have been modified by subsequent experience. 
According toMr, Giapstonz’s novel theory, the Crimean 
war must have been lowdable in itself, and beneficial in its 
results. It admitted the Greav Pawers of Europe to a share 
of the protectorate which had previously Leon orercised b 
Russia alone, and, more ww it imposed on England 
the obligation of enforcing the duties of the Porte to the 
Christian population. In Mr. Guapstonz’s logical method 
the premisses are always practically deduced from the con- 
clusion; and it is satisfactory to find that the Crimean war, 
which was at the time odious to Mr. GiapsTonz, is retro- 
spectively justified by the argument which it furnishes in 
favour of his present policy. As he says, with unde- 
niable truth, the promises of the Turkish Government have 


not been performed, and he proceeds to inquire whether 
farther measures may not be adopted, or, in other words, 
whether virtual independence may not be secured for the 
provinces of European Turkey. common with other 
advocates of the detachment of additional provinces from 
the Empire, Mr. Guapstone fails to provide for the embar- 
rassing fact that the population is partly Mahomedan.| The 
means by which he pro to accomplish his object are 
not explained. It may be conjectured that Mr. GLADsTONB 
would not wish to risk a life or to spend a shilling in the 
regeneration of the Turkish provinces. Perhaps his real 
policy is indicated by an impassioned protest against the 
undless jealousy which attributes ambitious designs to 
ussia, As Mr. triumphantly argues, an 
Emperor who has emancipated the serfs cannot meditate 
aggression or seek territorial dizement. The 
Russians are by no means disposed to claim for themselves 
the credit which is eagerly accorded by Mr. Giapstonz for 
a modest and self-denying policy. The Emprror’s pro- 
fessions of peaceful intentions are probably sincere; but 
his Government thinks it expedient to tolerate or encourage 
incessant appeals to national ambition. Ifa Russian army 
of emancipati rotectin e istians, 

scepticism of critics who might s + that Russia enter- 
tained designs of conquest. Mr. GiapsToNe’s reputation 
and services are not forgotten by the House of Commons, 
but in dealing with foreign affairs he has never commanded 
the confidence of the country. His elaborate and eloquent 
speech expresses only his own opinions, and it will not 


suggest regret that he has to control the national 
policy. 
Lord Dersy repeated at greater length in the House of 


Lords the explanation of the despatch of the fleet to Besika 
Bay which he had already given to a deputation in Down- 
ing Street. The Suntan was half insane, a revolution 
which might not have been bloodless was impending, and 
it was ient to take precautions against a possible out- 
break of fanatical violence. The arrival of the fleet, as Lord 
Dersy adds, calmed the minds of the Turks ; and the state- 
ment is probably well founded. Whether the effect would 
have been produced if it had been known that the fleet 
came to protect the Christians against their enemies ma 

be reasonably doubted. Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr sai 

with some point, that Lord Drrsy looked at the despatch of 
the fleet, as formerly at the Suez Canal purchase, from the 
wrong end of the telescope. It is at least certain that the 
telescope was used in the opposite direction by the great 
majority of Englishmen foreigners. When the fleet 
arrived in Besika Bay, there was a rumour, which had pro- 
bably no foundation, that General Icnatizrr had offered the 
Suxran and the late Grand Vizier a force of 25,000 men to 
protect him against insurrection. The inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople undoubtedly regarded the presence of the 
English fleet as a counter-demonstration. Lord Drrsy has 
welene not snffciently considered the expediency of re- 
taining the power of producing an impression of vigour and 
determination. If the rome J were, as in 1854, sent to 
Malta without a vote for the expenses of their return 
voyage, all Europe would wait for an apologetic exposition 
of Lord Dersy’s peaceful intentions. It could have done 
no harm to give foreign critics the opportunity of inter- 
preting for themselves measures which seem to imply 
activity and resolution. There is fortunately some reason 
to hope that Lord Dexsy’s statements, though they are un- 
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donbtedly true, will not remove all foreign suspicions. On 
the whole, Lord Dersy’s policy is approved both by the 
country and by Parliament. Mr. Disrae said that 
England was at one time isolated, as alone maintaining the 
doctrine of non-interference, and that the isolation was at 
an end, because all the Powers had resolved not to inter- 
fere. Lord Dersy’s chief merit consists in his early per- 
ception of the truth that the union of the three Imperial 
Governments covered no distinct common policy. The 
bubble burst as soon as its surface came into contact with 
solid resistance. Austria never intended or wished to 
interfere, and Russia has since been convinced that inter- 
ference was for the moment impracticable. 

Mr. Disraexi will perhaps be attacked by the irritable 
race of philanthropists for his contradiction of a detailed 
statement that forty Bulgarian girls had been burnt to 
death with many revolting circumstances. Less sensitive 
minds may be partially relieved by even a moderate 
diminution of the mass of atrocity imputed to the Turks. 
There is no doubt that, after all deductions, there will be 
@ more than ample residue. It is right that heinous crimes 
should not be passed over in silence; but they are subjects 
of denunciation, and not of discussion. Parliament is well 
advised in turning over topics of the kind to public meet- 
ings which have only to deal with moral and sentimental 
considerations. The short and tame debate, which was 
only diversified by Mr. Guapstone’s speech, was on the 
whole creditable to the House of Commons. The with- 
drawal of the motion and of the only Amendment which 
was moved accurately expressed the universal opinion that 
for the present nothing can be done. The Turks might 
be arrested by the united interposition of the Great 
Powers in a career of victory; but they cannot be pre- 
vented from attempting to retrieve a defeat. They 
will undoubtedly not surrender the provinces in dispute 
without. a prolonged struggle. In the midst of the war 
the Ministers are gravely embarrassed by the mental and 
physical collapse of the Suntan, who has never practically 
reigned. It seems to be doubtful whether he is even in a 
condition to sign his abdication; but there is no doubt 
that he will shortly be succeeded by his brother. The 
foture Sultan is said, perhaps on insufficient authority, to 

a character which recalls the memory of his fierce 
and resolute grandfather. In all other cases vigour and 
energy are the most indispensable qualities of an absolute 
ruler engaged in a dangerous war; but the anomalous state 
of Turkey renders it doubtful whether a determined Sultan 
might not be dangerously prejudiced. The projected re- 
forms, which may perhaps afford but a faint prospect of 
a improvement, are nevertheless the least hope- 

of possible experiments. An enlightened Minister 
may only be embarrassed by the necessity of consulting a 
Sultan with a will of his own. ‘ 


MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


i her Ministerial banquet was shorn of its chief attrac. 
tion and interest by the absence of Mr. Disrarti, Lord 
Dersy, and the Cuancentor. It was the hope that Mr. 
Diskraktt would be present and say something pregnant, 
amusing, or perhaps instructive, that gave the proposed 
banquet its main charm. In Parliament Mr. Disragui has 
grown so preternaturally solemn that he is hardly like him- 
self; but it might have been anticipated that he would be 
more at his ease in an after-dinner speech, and would show 
he has still at his command some of those fireworks 
of rhetoric with which he used to astonish us. Disap- 
pointed of this great ornament of the festival, the 
audience had to content itself with listening to the 
eulogies which Mr. Harpy and Mr. Warp Hunt bestowed 
en the army and navy. Of course they assured their 
hearers that the army and navy were all that could be 
wished, that England was as safe as a church, and that 
the gallant defenders of the country would always do their 
duty when called on. Official speakers at civic banquets 
do invariably say this, and it is as much a matter of course 
as the health of the Lapy Mayorzss. But on the present 
occasion the speakers did not merely indulge in official 
platitudes. In each of their speeches there was something 
worth noticing. The hearers of Mr. Warp Hunt could 
not fail to remark, with astonishment and almost with awe, 
that the disaster of the Thunderer has been so terrible that 
Mr. Warp Howr could not bring himself to make a single 
joke about it. He has been scared by this fearful catas- 


trophe out of the merry humour which the loss of the 
Vanguard awakened in his breast, and he had not the 
heart to ask his admirers to observe how strong is the 
power of British steam and the resistance of British ma- 
chinery when misapplied. Mr. Harpy had distinct 
improvements in the army to bring to light, and a par. 
ticular triumph to record. Mr. Harpy, since he became 
Secretary of War, has set himself with zeal and good 
sense to work out the changes introduced by Lord Carp. 
WELL. Whether he approved them or not, he wisely 
thought that the army ought not to be subjected to ex- 
tensive changes with each successive Ministry, and that 
the best thing he could do was to work as far as possible 
within the lines which his predecessor had laid down. 


| But within the limits he thus assigned himself there were 


many improvements of detail which growing experience sug- 
gested to him. More especially he has recently turned his. 
attention to the pecuniary position of non-commissioned 
officers and of the private soldier. The former he rightly 
regards as the backbone of an army the elements of 
which, under the short-service system, are constantly 
changing; and he has very properly determined 
that terms sufficiently liberal to make them stay on 
must be offered to those who have to get into shape 
successive batches of recruits. In the same way an 
additional attraction has been given to the short-service 
system in the eyes of the private soldier by holding out the 
prospect to him of having a small sum to start with when 
he returns to civil life. But what Mr. Harpy dilated on 
with the greatest pleasure was the success, as far as it 
went, of the late experiment for mobilizing the Reserve. 
It is naturally satisfactory to the SecreTary or Stare, and - 
it will be equally satisfactory to the country, to find that, 
although the men thus called out were busy men, and en- 
gaged in a variety of civil occupations, the number of the 
absent only amounted to two or three per cent., and that 
those who responded to the call, though not so numerous 
as could be wished, showed a degree of efficiency which 
inspires a just confidence in the value of the Reserve if 
ever it is wanted for the purposes of actual warfare. 

The chief burden of Ministerial oratory fell on Lord 
Sauisury, who had nothing to say about India and little 
on other subjects. Bowing to the necessities of his official 
position, he managed, without much betrayal of inward 
dissatisfaction, to speak as if he thought the Ministry had 
had a fair amount of success in legislation this Session. 
He put forward his stalking-horses with creditable com- 
posure. There was the Merchant Shipping Bill, there was 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, there was the Commons Bill. 
All these three great measures are as good as passed, and 
there is,as Lord Satispury said, a fair prospect of the 
Education Bill being added to the list. With much good 
taste, Lord Satispury omitted all mention of the un- 
fortunate Royal Titles Bill, the memory and the effects 
of which the Ministry wisely desire to see buried as much 
as possible. It is not, as a rule, easy to judge whether, 
when a member of the Cabinet defends a Ministerial 
measure, he does so from official fidelity or personal con- 
viction. But the energy with which Lord Satispury de- 
fended the Royal Titles Bill in Parliament inspires the belief 
that he really thought it a wise, or even necessary, mea- 
sure; and if this is so, it is all the more creditable to him 
that he avoided reference to a measure which he worked 
hard to carry, but the mention of which he knew would 
awaken painful recollections. It was impossible that, as 
the main spokesman of the Ministry, he should avoid 
reference to the Turkish war, which, as he justly remarked, 
had done much to divert the thoughts of the country from 
legislation. What he said was marked by due official 
caution, and it would be impossible to gather from it the 
faintest indication of the future course of the Cabinet. He 
put himself in harmony with the ordinary sentiments of 
his countrymen by an expression of genuine horror at 
the alleged atrocities of the Turks. Rat he reminded 
his hearers that Turkey was no the only country 
which, when confronted hy « dangerous insurrection, has 
had recourse to euailiaries or to methods of defence and 
reprisal that have afterwards made it blush. The parallel 
= not “erage ~~ complete ; for, if England has not 

ways been scrupulous in its mode of re ing risi 
in Ireland, the Colonies, or India—or in 
down the insurrections of the Algerian tribes—yet the 
triumph of the authorities, if effected in a way not free 
from objection, was only a prelude to the restoration of 
orderly government and the security of life and property. 
Whether as mnch can be said for Turkey, Lord Sa.isBuRY 
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hinted that no one could as yet venture to pronounce. 
But everything said by a statesman at such a time 
as the present which tends to check hasty judg- 
ments has a value so long as it is not accom- 
panied by any show of indifference to the sufferings 
of humanity. There was no short cut to a solution for 
Lord Satispury to announce, no secret for him to réveal. 
It does not guide us far to be told that at this crisis the 
Ministry have to think at once of English political rights 
and interests, of the position which England has acquired 
or accepted under treaties, and of the duties which, within 
the limits of what is possible, England has to discharge as 
the protectress of the oppressed. But it guides us as far 
as anything can guide us. Lord Satispury had nothing 
more to say ; but this is all that it could have been wished 
he should have said. 


In the course of his speech Lord Sanispury made a 
remark which was taken up by other speakers, who, in the 
dearth of matter, were thankful for any hint that could 
suggest a sentence. This remark was that in the sphere 
of legislation the Lords did all the work and the Commons 
all the talk. The Lords legislate, the Commons wrangle. 


_Lord Herrrorp seemed especially grateful for the sug- 


stion, and, as a crowning illustration of what Lord 
Satissury had said, adduced the instance of the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, which occupied the House of Commons for 
weeks, and only took the Lords forty-five minutes to get 
through. The legislative pace of the Lords, it may be 
imagined, could be even further accelerated if some arrange- 
ment were made by which the Clerk of the House was 
authorized to put a stamp to a Bill, signifying that 
the Lords once for all assented to it. The legislation 
of the Lords is usually rapid for the simple reason that 
it is not Parliamentary legislation at all. The shortness 
of human life does not allow of a measure being really 
debated in two separate Houses. There are exceptions of 
course. When such a Bill as the Irish Church Bill or the 
Ballot Bill is proposéd, it awakens so much interest that the 
Lords seriously discuss it ; and then their part in legislation 
is slowly but effectively performed. In ordinary times the 
Lords let all the Bills of a Conservative Ministry throngh 
without discussion, and let most of the Bills of a Liberal 
Minis through without discussion, but throw out one or 
two a Session just to show their power, and make the 
Liberal Ministry uncomfortable. The Lords have got so 
used to ip ses without discussion that they have got to 
think all ussion a bore. Last week there was a grand 
discussion of the extradition question, and when at last the 
CHANCELLOR rose to speak, he observed that it was rather dull 
work for him, as at no period of the debate had there been more 
than a dozen peers present, and he had noticed that those 
who had spoken slipped away directly they had had their 
say. A few peers of more than ordinary distinction could 
just screw up their courage to hear themselves talk ; but as 
to hearing others talk, and listening to their arguments 
being refuted, this was the very bore of bores, and was 
not to be thought of for an instant. The simple object of 
the speakers was to publish little pamphlets in the morning 
newspapers, and this they could effect equally well whether 
there was any one to listen to them or not, so long as the 
reporters were there. In this there is no ground of com- 
plaint against the Lords. If the English Constitution 
were in practice what it is in theory, it could 
not work fora month. It is the merit of the Lords that 
they recognize that their theoretical power of discussing 
all Bills is really impracticable. They bow with dignity, 
and, it may be added, with alacrity, to the necessities of 
the situation, They give their assent in a form almost as 
simple as if they merely said “ The Lords wish it.” They 
do what is their real duty to the country, and are fortu- 
nate in finding that this duty is one peculiarly easy and 
pleasant to discharge. It needed the humorous freedom 
of after-dinner to describe this process as doing 


bu real work of legislation while idle busybodies did all 


LORD HARTINGTON UNDER PRESSURE. 


N referring last week to the attitude taken up by the 
Opposition upon the Pett clause, we pointed out that 
they were involving themselves in the burden of a some- 
what ugly proof, and might have to show that the policy 
which the then Government pursued in passing the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 was not a deliberate attempt to hoodwink 


the Conservative party, by whose unsuspicious assistancd 
that Act passed. Mr. Forstsr’s assertions, such as that his 
Bill was the “completion of the voluntary system,” and 
“that it filled up the gap” in cases where they made de- 
fault; Mr. Giapstonz’s equally strong statements in the 
House, followed by his speech at Hawarden, and Mr. 
Bricut’s denunciations, all led to the same conclusion, 
and showed that the measure was at all events pre- 
sented to Parliament as one which would preserve while 
it supplemented voluntary schools. The Opposition of 
that date believed these assertions, and, instead of taking 
up a hostile attitude, which might, in correspondence 
with the discontent on another side of the League, have made 
the passing of the measure very difficult, it loyal 
and cheerfully gave its assistance to Mr. Forstsr, althoug 
during the Committee alterations were introduced of which 
it strongly disapproved, such as the withdrawal of the 
power originally conferred on School Boards of subsidizing 
voluntary schools out of the rate, and the Cowrrr-TEMPLE 
clause. In the Lords it went even further, for it ab- 
stained from exacting modifications which it could easily 
have carried in that place. The distinctively novel prin- 
ciples of the Act might be summarized as an jary woe d 
and universal Conscience Clause, free-trade in School 

and Board schools, and an ultimate jurisdiction vested in 
the Education Department to declare a deficiency and to 
enforce extreme measures against peccant voluntary schools. 
Lord Sanvon’s Bill, while introducing a new method of 
compulsion, more or less direct, without the intervention 
of School Boards, was—by the confession of moderate mem- 
bers of the Opposition, including Lord Harrincton—irre- 
spectively of what are now Clauses 25 and 47, consistent with 
the principles of the Act of 1870; while, as the Liberal 
leader pointed out to the deputation of Wednesday, the 
Vicr-Presipent had actually accepted a valuable amend- 
ment for making the Conscience Clause more stringent. 
The question is narrowed to the issue, not whether Clauses 
25 and 47 are or are not desirable in themselves, but 
whether, taken in connexion with the remaining Bill, they 
constitute a violation of the somewhat indeterminate “ come 
“ promise of 1870,” and are what in modern political lan« 
guage is known as reactionary. If the affirmative of these 
two propositions can be established, the Opposition has 
justified itself; if they cannot, it has convicted itself either 
of false pretences in 1870, or of a false reading now of 
what was done in 1870. 


The active opposition to the Government policy as- 
sumed a determinate shape on Wednesday, and a very 
remarkable shape that was. As long as the Committee was 
wearily plodding through the mazes of Mr. PExt’s clause, 
it seemed to be a usual tussle of ins and outs. It has now, 
however, taken the shape of the section of the Opposition 
by Sir Divxz, Mr. 

. Osporn Morcan, Mr. Jacop Bricut, Mr. Fawcert, 
and Mr. Munxpetta, forcing their way into Lord Harr. 
INGTON’s presence to demand from the leader on whom 
they are supposed to rely whether his intentions are 
really honourable. On the one side, Sir Cuartes DIKE 
ostentatiously announced that the mixed body whom he 
was heading comprised those who were “ opposed to the 
“ line taken in 1870,” as well as those who considered that 
the “compromise” had been broken through. The main grie- 
vance was no longer the much-abused PELL clause, but the 
new 47th, which they thought “ gave greater help and did 
“ more to strengthen and perpetuate the Denominational 
system than was done by the 13th Clause” —a statement 
which conveniently forgets the fact that any additional money 
which a Denominational school could earn under this clause 
can equally be earned under similar circumstances by a 
successful Board or Secularist school. It was, so he argued, 
a vice in the Bill that, even without these clauses, “the Bill 
“would still do much to help the Denominational system ” 
—the very thing which Mr. Forster and Mr. GLApsTONE 

teed that their Bill should do under the new con- 
itions of a Conscience Clause and lay inspection. In 
face of those clauses, “ their views would not be met in the 
“« faturo by the mere repeal of these two clauses”; but, in 
the opinion of all present, “educational taxation for the 
“port of Denominational schools must be accompani 
“ at all events, by representation,” which is, of course, a 
gentle phrase for the confiscation of all voluntary schools. 
Lord Gaus. coy and difficult as Cutoz, was “very 
“glad to gather,” in a sweet spirit of optimism, that 
there was ‘‘no intention” on the part of the deputa- 
tion “to dictate, in the name of any section of the 
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“ Liberal party, any policy to the whole of that party,” 
particularly as that party is “at present only a very 
“small minority in the House of Commons,” and, as 
he afterwards fears, “in the country” also. In spite, 
however, of this vicarious disclaimer on the part of the 
be-lectured leader of anything like a spirit of dictation 
existing in the breast of Sir Cuartes Dirks, Mr. CuamBer- 
Lain, or Mr. Jacos Briaur; and in face of his conviction 
that “ it cannot be denied that this Bill,” from the “ edu- 
“ cational point of view,” is “ a very considerable advance, 
“and it cannot be denied that it is a still greater advance 
“ since its second reading,” still, if it were a question of Lord 
Hartineton’s own individual vote, and if that could 
“ decide the fate of the Bill,” it would “ not cost him” a 
“ severe pang to say ‘No’ and reject the Bill.” But then 
there are “ many members, good Liberal members,”’ who 
“look on the educational point of view as more important 
“ than the other,’’ which of course Lord Hartincron does 
not, and so he does not think it possible to unite the whole 
strength of the Liberal party on the rejection of the 
measure. 

The Liberal party is already, so their leader tells 
them, “ upon several subjects not altogether united” ; 
in fact, there is “a division existing among ourselves,” 
and a resolution to reject the Bill would be an “ex- 
“treme step”; and so, in short, after a good deal of 
squeezing, Lord Hartineton suggested a resolution that 
the Bill should be “re-committed” for certain reasons 
alleged. On inquiry, however, it turned out that a motion 
for re-committal could not be qualified with reasons, and 
so Lord Hartineton recast his resolution, by dropping its 
conclusion while retaining its premisses in an aggravated 
form, so as to transform it into a motion of rejec- 
tion of a very pugnacious form, predicating, as it does, 
disturbance, impediment, discord, and confusion, and wind- 

up with the assertion that the principles introduced 
into the Bill will place the management of schools in the 
hands of persons who neither contribute to their support 
nor are elected by the ratepayers—a blow not at the 25th 
but the 47th Clause. 

We shall not dwell upon the spectacle of Lord Hartinc- 
TON’s squeezability ; for we conclude that the party which 
he leads, and which he takes such pains to prove is a small 
minority, likes a squeezable leader. But we must observe 
that the cruel revelation of the process of pressure by 
which the extreme wing taught him to yield to their 
demands must have weighed on his fulfilment of his ill- 
accepted task in the House of Commons, to which the 
deputation looked for the restoration of confidence in the 
organization of the Liberal party throughout the country. 
That which Mr. Bricut, Dr. Piarrarr, and Mr. GoscHen 
left to inference in their particular — had been 
formulated and forced upon Lord Harrincton by Sir 
Cuartes Dirks and his section. The deputation was 
able to make Lord Hartincton undertake the motion. 
They could not, however, secure his whole-hearted fulfil- 
ment of the uncongenial duty, and so, by a not uncommon 
accident, from having to say something, he contrived to 
stumble upon declarations which a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the question would have led him to avoid. 
The assertions that the Nonconformists only submitted to 
the Act of 1870 in the hope that the voluntary schools 
would be ultimately extinguished, and that he himself 
entertained similar desires, were too glaringly in contrast 
with the declarations of the leaders in 1870 not to give 
Lord Sanpon a very telling and easy reply. The compari- 
son between the far more fundamental changes of princi- 
ple to which the Act of 1870 had been subjected in its 
course through Committee and the fortunes of the present 
Bill only failed as an historical parallel in the very different 
action which the minority of 1870 felt it to be its duty to 
take, as contrasted with the behaviour of those who 
have in 1876 found themselves to be the minority. 
The charge brought against Clause 47, of being in opposi- 
tion to the principles of the Act of 1870, in admitting State 
help to schools which are nut in part helped by subscrip- 
tions, admitted of more than one auswor. 7 the first 
place, that Act says nothing of subscriptions, but only 
speaks of local help; and there are actually at this moment 
schools (chiefly belonging to Dissenters) which receive 
State aid under it, although there are no subscriptions to 
supplement the fees. But, in the second place, as Lord 
Sanvon observed, the general rule must always be that a 
gap remains which needs subscriptions to keep the school 

ing ; and, in the third place, those who use this argument 
forget the enormous amount of private subscriptions 


' which has already been sunk in the buildings of the volun. 


tary schools, amounting to thirteen millions and a half 
' pounds sterling, as against only seventeen hundred thousand 
received in Government grants. These thirteen millions 
and a half not only bear no interest, but—sunk as they 
have been in buildings which require perpetual repair— 
they represent a constant demand for a large amount of 
voluntary subscription to keep the system going, and to 
qualify the schools for those grants which would be with- 
held if the school-houses did not fulfil the Department’s 
requirements. An early division upon Lord Harrincton’s 
motion gave little warning of the storm which was rather 
later on to rage till past four o’clock in the morning, and to 
be resumed again on Friday afternoon, over the acceptance 
by the Government of some words in which Lord Ropert 
Montacu proposed to extend the principle of the 25th Clause 
of the Act of 1870, by imposing on the guardians the duty of 
paying the school-fees at voluntary schools of children 
| whose parents had claimed that concession, and who had 
been met by the School Boards with the alternative of 
swallowing the Board school, or of being altogether un- 
assisted—a device which some Boards are not ashamed 
of insisting on. The Opposition is upon the whole acting 
as the Government’s best friend. When Lord Sanpon first 
announced the new 47th Clause, and when he accepted the 
first of Mr. Pett’s clauses, it might have been plausibly 
contended that he was wantonly introducing elements of 
confusion into a measure which had up to that time been 
running an even and prosperous course. All that 
has been said and done since by the less wary portion of the 
Opposition rather gives colour to the counter-hypothesis, 
that the process of working the settlement of 1870 to the 
detriment of that voluntary party which had unsuspiciously 
helped to pass it has been going on to an extent hitherto 
unsuspected, while the rage of the League faction 
may be explained on the supposition that they found, 
in some otherwise harmless amendments, the presence of 
principles antagonistic to their crafty policy. 


BARBADOES AND MR. POPE HENNESSY. 


R. LOWTHER’S speech in the House of Commons, 

the later and more general statement made by the 
Cotoniat Secretary himself in the House of Lords, and 
the additional Papers on the Barbadoes disturbances 
confirm the soundness of Lord Carnarvon’s judgment 
in not summarily recalling Mr. Pore Henyessy. The 
West India Committee had, as Lord Carnarvon suspected, 
extravagantly overstated their case. It was incredible, 
and it proved to be untrue, that the Governor had at- 
tended public meetings in favour of Confederation, or that 
he had invited persons of the lowest class to his table for 
the purpose of acquiring popularity. The Committee had 
been misled by officious spies who had seen the GovERNOR 
in conversation about some trivial matter with an artisan 
who was employed at the house where he was residing. 
The propensity to vulgar gossip which is common to small 
colonies with other little communities is amusingly ex- 
emplified in the speech of the seconder of an Address to the 
QueEN for the removal of the Governor from his post. 
Mr. Seaty informed the Assembly that a relation of his 
own had lately spent a week or ten days at the house of a 
Sir Granam Brrccs who isa supporter of the Governor. The 
loyal and exemplary guest observed that the master of 
the house frequently held “‘ private meetings ’’ with three or 
four other visitors, some of whom held official positions, 
“ and it did not require very acute penetration to discover 
“ that the object of these meetings was to plot against the 
“‘ Constitution of the country. At any rate, Sir James 
“ Waker, who lived here several years, and was anything 
“ but an unobservant man, had very little difficulty in put- 
“ ting a construction on these meetings.” An Assembly 
which could listen to such a statement, and even applaud 
it, is certainly not characterized by scrupulous delicacy, 
nor is it critical in its reception of evidence. The guest, 
‘who probably, if his kinsman may be trusted, listened 
at the keyhole, failed to produce any proof of his patriotic 
conjectures; and the Assembly which approves an 
| impudent breach of the obligations of hospitality is not 
to be trusted when it makes statements impugning the 
character of the Governyor. The same speaker quoted 
at length a private and friendly conversation with Mr. 
Hewvyessy himself, who, as might be expected, derties 
_the accuracy of the report. Nevertheless, it is not \ to 
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be assumed that the conduct of the GoveRNoR was un- 


objectionable because some of his opponents are ill-bred 
persons. The coarsest of colonists have a right to pro- 
tection against lawless violence. If the riots of April last 
could have been traced to the GoveRNor’s connivance 
or indiscretion, the landowners of the island would, not- 
withstanding any follies which they might have committed, 
have been entitled to redress. On this main issue the case 
of the West India Committee fails. Mr. Hennessy was 
probably, as Lord Carnarvon said, indiscreet in his lan- 
guage, and did not reflect how it might be interpreted by 
the negroes ; but he seems to have been only indirectly and 
unintentionally responsible for the origin of the disturb- 
ances, and he suppressed them with firmness and without 
unnecessary rigour. During the continuance of the riots, 
Mr. Hennessy steadily rejected the proposals of his advisers, 
including the officer in command of the forces, that the 
ringleaders should, without regard to law, be summarily 
flogged. The experience of a few days showed that there 
would have been no excuse for the illegal cruelty and 
violence which were suggested by panic. 


Mr. Hennessy’s theory of the cause of the popular discon- 
tent is as fanciful as the charge which he undertakes to 
refute. He has heard reports that, soon after his arrival in 
the island, some of the planters held meetings to protest 
against Confederation, and that the labourers, hearing their 
speeches, assumed that what was distasteful to their 
masters must be good for themselves. No proof is given of 
an hypothesis which is flagrantly improbable. The immediate 
occasion for an outbreak of smouldering discontent can 
seldom be accurately traced. The West India Committee 
and other opponents of the Governor assert that in April 
food was cheap and employment abundant; yet it is re- 
markable that the offence which was most generally com- 
mitted was digging up fields of potatoes, probably for the 
purpose of eating. The leaders made use of the notorious 
dissensions between the Governor and the Assembly to 
assure the rabble that the GoveRNor approved of their pro- 
ceedings, on condition that they should neither take life 
nor burn houses. It is a proof of the good faith of the 
riotous multitude that both the supposed restrictions 
were carefully observed; but their obedience to the 
assumed wishes of the Governor proves their belief in 
his complicity. At first their violence was encouraged 
by the weakness of some of the local authorities. One 
magistrate, an active opponent of Mr. Hennessy, read the 
Riot Act to an excited mob, and then left three or four 
unarmed policemen to restore order while he rode off to 
Bridgetown for assistance. The rural and special con- 
stables proved to be inefficient; but the troops, with the 
aid of a small reinforcement from Jamaica, restored order 
in the course of a week. It is possible that the disturb- 
ances may recur, for the deeper causes of discontent have 
not been removed. It is not certain whether the recrimina- 
tions of the Governor and the Assembly are known to 
the labouring population, but future rioters will not have 
the excuse of believing, or pretending to believe, that their 
acts of violence are sanctioned by the highest authority. 

The Governor’s speech of the 3rd of March to the Legis- 
lative Council and Assembly accounts for the irritation 
which has since prevailed, though it may be doubtful 
whether it was known to the promoters of the dis- 
turbance six weeks later. Although he has since, on 
maturer consideration, repudiated the economical argu- 
ment for Confederation, he assured the Legislature that 
compliance with the policy of Her Maszsty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject would tend to provide employ- 
ment and fair wages for a redundant population. 
The same policy, he added, would promote the 
general advancement of every man in the colony, and 
it would “enable many who are now plunged in 
“ hopeless poverty to obtain employment.” An inaccurate 
report of phrases which are in their original form 
questionable and yague might possibly influence the 
labouring class, and the speech itself could hardly fail to 
alarm the owners of property. Mr. Hennessy has since 
shown a persistent desire to connect social changes with 
political questions. Mr. LowrHer indignantly denounced 
his proposal that land allotments should be held on yearly 
instead of monthly tenure. It may well be that the pre- 
vailing discontent can only be removed by economic 
legislation ; but landowners everywhere resent official in- 
terference with their private relations. In one of his 
despatches to Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Hennessy ventures 
On more dangerous ground. The vested rights of 


mortgagees have generally been respected, even by pro- 
jectors who were ready to deal arbitrarily with the 
nominal owners of the soil. Mr. Hennessy strongly 
denounces the sinister influence of a firm in Mincing 
Lane which has, as he says, advanced more than 
a million sterling on the security of estates in Bar- 
badoes. ‘The planters are as much at their mercy 
“as the labourers are at the mercy of the plahters. This 
“ artificial system is maintained by the mortgagees at all 
“ risk. Any change that would bring about a more whole- 
“some state of things is to be opposed because it would 
“ reduce the price of property to a more natural value.” 
It is surprising that Mr. Lowruer should have overlooked 
a suggestion which is much more startling than the pro- 
posal of a longer term of notice to tenants. According to 
ordinary English notions, the relations of mortgagees with 
mortgagors lie altogether outside the province of legisla- 
tion. Capitalists who have advanced a million of money 
on landed security seem to have a primd facie claim to 
maintain the artificial system of receiving the stipulated 
interest and of watching over the safety of their principal. 
The planters have not applied to the Governor of Bar- 
badoes for protection against their creditors in Mincing 
Lane, and both mortgagors and mortgagees agree in re. 
as his interference. In the same despatch Mr. 

ENNESSY quotes the opinion of a member of the Assembly 
that the main objection to Confederation is the danger that 
a Federal Legislature might pass an Encumbered Estates 
Act. The conjecture sounds plausible, but hitherto En- 
cumbered Estates Acts have not included provisions for the 
confiscation of mortgages. Wild economical speculations 
are not calculated to inspire confidence in the judgment of 
an administrative officer. 

Lord CarpWELL, who expressed both his own and Lord 
KIMBERLEY’S views on the subject, in the main with 
the CotoniaL Secretary, but questioned the propriety or 
expediency of that official’s assuming to deliver a jadgment 
on the question without waiting for further inquiry. Lord 
CarpWELL also remarked that, while it was impossible for 
Lord Carnarvon to recall Mr. Hennessy immediately after 
the verdict which he had himself passed on the case, it 
would be an act of humanity to arrange a separation be- 
tween the Governor and Barbadoes, on the ground of incom- 
patibility of temper; for it was evident that the GoveRNor’s 
present position must be very unsatisfactory to himself, 
There can be little doubt that Lord Carnarvon will, 
after a proper interval, remove a Governor who is at least 
unlucky to another sphere of action; but the antagonism 
between different classes in the island will survive any 
change of official persons. The present Assembly repre- 
sents only the owners of property; and, although Mr. 
Hennessy thought that a general election might bring the 
opposite party into power, he was advised that the experi- 
ment could not be tried without risk of riot and bloodshed. 
If the labouring population were able to return a majority to 
the Assembly, property and order would be exposed to im- 
minent danger. rd CARNARVON was right in deprecating 
a hasty resort to the remedy for an anarchical state of 
affairs which has proved effectual in Jamaica. A beneficent 
despotism is an anomaly in the government of English de- 
pendencies; but hereafter it may be found necessary to 
abolish or suspend an impracticable Constitution. Though 
Barbadoes is but a speck on the map, its commercial im- 
portance is not inconsiderable. At a late meeting of one 
of the principal Dock Companies of London, the Chairman 
accounted for a diminution of trade by a short crop of 
sugar in Barbadoes. He explained that beetroot sugar, 
which supplies deficiencies in tropical supplies, is imported 
in a smaller class of vessels which require no dock accom- 
modation. A full crop in Barbadoes is estimated at 50,000 
hogsheads, which probably represents the extreme hmit of 
production. There is no spare land to be brought into 
cultivation ; and, except at certain seasons, there is a re 
dundancy of labour. 


COULMIERS. 


yam single victory won by French arms in the disas- 
trous war of 1870 has been commemorated by raising 
@ monument to the memory of those who fell in winning 
it. Over the remains of 1,500 French soldiers a cross has 
been erected, and the completion of the work was signalized 
last Sunday by the formal blessing of the Bisuor, and by 
a funeral oration from General D’AURELLE DE PaALabINEs. 
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Both the Bishop and the Generat had played a leading 
= in the events which were the great topic of the day. 
hey had both won by their official position and by their 
peau efforts a title to be prominent on such an occasion. 
hey could indeed but represent one side of the energy 
which France put forth in the conflict of the Loire. Ina 
moment of darkness and distress France showed a courage 
end an enthusiasm which retrieved the honour of the 
vountry. This movement drew its inspiration from two 
sources, apart from the general patriotism which animated 
all classes. It derived its strength from the religious zeal 
of the Bisnor, the Genprat, and their friends, and 
also from the fiery Republicanism of M. Gamperra 
and his allies. th forces contributed to the 
victory of Coulmiers, and only one was represented at the 
commemoration ceremony. Those who sent into the field 
the Army of the Loire, who hoped more fervently than any 
others to use it as an instrument for the relief of Paris, 
and who most bitterly regretted that the advantages which 
the victory of Coulmiers seemed to promise were never 
realized, were not invited to appear on the scene. It was 
.searcely possible that they should be asked, as 
feeling still runs too high in France for political rivals to 
meet in public without the risk of a collision of opinions 
and feelings altogether out of harmony with a solemn act 
of piety in honour of the dead. It is natural and right 
that at such a moment those who erected the monument 
should wish for no interruption to their reverential feelings, 
and should prefer that no discordant notes should break 
the oratory of a Bisnop and of a General who talks as 
much like a bishop as is within the com of a layman. 
Bishop Dupaytovp once more preached the crusade which 
he boldly and effectively preached while the war was going 
on. The conduct of the GENERAL was much impugned at the 
time, and has since been the subject of much angry contro- 
versy. [twas perhaps on this account that General AURELLE 
DE Patapines adopted the conciliatory course of giving a 
version of the history of Coulmiers which, if curious as 
coming from the lips of a man to whom so much was en- 
trusted, could scarcely offend any one. He informed his 
hearers that the Germans took Orleans in the middle of 
October, and forthwith to make themselves odious 
to the inhabitants. Their brutality reached a pitch which 
excited the indignation of the Army of the Loire. It 
marched against them, won the battle of Coulmiers, drove 
_ them out of Orleans, and put a stop to the further displa 
of their very unpleasant behaviour. The battle of Coul- 
tiers was thus fought to make the inhabitants of Orleans 
comfortable ; and it was quite successful, and made Orleans 
happy—at any rate until three weeks afterwards, when the 
Germans went there again, and were as odious as ever. Coul- 
miers is so near Orleans that most ef those present must have 
come from the city, and it was no doubt agreeable to them 
to hear from the Bisnop that what was done at Coulmiers 
was in the true style of Joan of Arc, and from the Genera 
that the battle was fought exclusively for their benefit. 


bes a rather local view of an incident of considerable 
importance in the history of France. But it may be justly 
said for the speakers that, if they had given any but a local 
colouring to their remarks, they must have plunged into 
the depths of controversy. There have been fiercer fights 
over Contutleds than the fight itself. What were and what 
ought to have been the consequences of the French success 
isa a that has been as keenly disputed as what was 
and what ought to have been the conduct of Bazarne. That 
Coulmiers was a victory no one now questions, although 
the German official papers at the time made very light of 
it. As it was the only victory won in the war, the French 
naturally recur to it with satisfaction ; but it was a victory 
which, in any other war, the French would have forgotten. 
80,000 Frenchmen impeded the retreat of 18,000 Bavarians. 
They did not stop it, and Von per Tawn got safely off with 
the bulk of his force. As a mere ~~ performance 
the retreat of Von per Taxn was much more strik- 
i than the French victory. But French troops 
did succeed in taking a position which Germans 
wished to hold; and, after Gravelotte and Sedan, 
this was justly thought a great success. It inspired the 
raw Army of the Loire with a confidence in its powers and 
a belief in its future, and the movements by which Von 
per TANN was made to evacuate Orleans, lest his commu- 
nications with the army besieging Paris should be inter- 
cepted, and the handling of the French troops on the day 
of the struggle, showed that they were commanded by a 
general with some knowledge of his art, and were not to 


be looked on as a furious mob whom the Germans could 
safely despise. The victory at Coulmiers had also, in 
point of fact, much greater consequences than could have 
been anticipated or were realized by the GrneRaL at the 
time. Owing partly to the extreme difficulties attending 
the retreat of the Bavarians, and partly to the direction in 
which they were ordered by the authorities of Versailles to 
move, the road to Paris was left open to D’AURELLE DE 
Paxapines, and for a moment it was thought at the 
German headquarters that the game was up, and prepara- 
tions were actually commenced for raising thesiege. But, 
to the bitter mortification of the furious Gambetta, the 
General declined to profit by his victory, and contented 
himself with iring to Orleans and sympathizing with 


the inhabitants in their happy relief from the presence of - 


their odious conquerors. That he did not press the 
Bavarians more severely he attributed to the incapacity of 
his subordinates and to the inefficiency of his raw troops, 
who could not be expected to rival the hardy and seasoned 
Germans in the long and painful night marches which 
they accomplished. That he did not venture all to win all, 
and at once march on Paris, the Genzrat defended on the 
ground that he believed he would find himself confronted 
by a superior German force. No one can question that a 
great general would have done more and risked more than 
D’AvRELLE DE Patapines did. But a general is not bound 
to be a great military genius. The truth probably is that, 
according to his lights and his powers, D’ AURELLE DE PaLa- 
pines did as well as he could. But, at any rate, that he did 
so little is sufficient to account for the very mixed feelings 
with which many Frenchmen regard the memory of the 
victory of Coulmiers. 

The victory had another consequence, which occasioned 
hostility, or at least an injured and angry feeling, towards 
Gambetta on the part of a very different person from the 
Bisuop or the GENERAL. Trocuu always maintained that 
it was the victory of Coulmiers which spoilt his famous 
plan. This plan, as was subsequently revealed, consisted 
in a grand attempt to break out of Paris in the direction of 
Rouen. He had, as he stated to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, got everything ready for trying his 
cherished experiment in the middle of November, when, 
as ill luck would have it, came a despatch from GAMBETTA 
giving a flaming account of the great victory of Coulmiers. 
Paris immediatel w excited. It could think and 
talk of nothing but Coulmiers. Previously it had been 
patient enough, and had been content to wait until TrocHv’s 
plan was made known toit. But as soon as the news 
of Coulmiers came, Paris discarded altogether the notion 
of letting Trocuu work out his plan. It immediately made 
a plan of its own, and insisted on Trocuu carrying it out. 
This plan was the simple one of marching out to meet and 
welcome the victorious Army of the Loire. Trocuu said to 
the Committee that he had no choice but to obey. But all 
preparations for a sortie on the West were made, and he had 
to transport his stores and guns from the extreme West to 
the extreme East of the city, and by the time this was done 
Prince Frepgrick Cares had come upfrom Metz and had 
checkmated the Army of the Loire. As the victory of 
Coulmiers was thus the remote cause of his making his great 
sortie in what he considered to be the wrong direction, 
Trocuu did not hesitate to call the victory itself a real 
disaster to France. Naturally D’AuRELLE Pazaprves did 
not like his victory to be called a disaster, and so 
he retorted before the Committee by saying that 
Trocuu’s plan was sheer nonsense, and that its abandon- 
ment was not in any way to be regretted. Thus the 
victory at Coulmiers gave rise to a second controversy 
quite distinct from the first. It gave rise to a dis- 
pute not only as to whether it was not wasted, but as to 
whether it had not also, in a round about and unfortunate 
manner, spoilt the defence of Paris. That the gallant 
dead who fell there should have a last tribute of re- 
spect paid them by their countrymen is what every one 
would think proper and decorous ; bnt directly anything is 
said about Coulmiers some one is almost sure to be offended. 
It showed, therefore, much, commendable ingenuity in 
General UD’ AURELLE DE PaLapines to give quite a new turn 
to the affair; and at once to avoid offending outsiders and 
to propitiate a local andience by representing the battle as 
fought and won for the purpose of saving the inhabitants 
of Orleans from the domination of rude and disagreeable 
persons. 
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GAS LEGISLATION. 


Metropolitan Gas have during several 
years been the subjects of various legislative experi- 
ments which are not yet concluded. The Board of Trade, 
and several Parliamentary Committees, have endeavoured 
to promote uniformity of —_ and amalgamation; and 
the object has been partially attained. In 1868 London 
was lighted by thirteen Companies, and the number is 


now reduced to six, of which four are on the South of the 


Thames. The Board of Trade lately promoted a Bill for 
the amalgamation of the Southern Companies on the same 
conditions which are now established in the rest of the 
metropolis ; but, ——— the Metropolitan Board of 
Works assented, some of the districts concerned opposed 
the Bill, with the result of causing its withdrawal. The 
supposed benefits of amalgamation are chimerical or 
imaginary; for, beyond certain limits, the cost of pro- 
ducing gas is not reduced by its being mannufac- 
tured on a@ large scale. Uniformity of legislation is 
only desirable where it means improvement. A district 
which under a special Act obtains a cheap supply of gas 
generally desires to keep clear of its less fortunate neigh- 
bours. The only important consequence of amalgamations 
has been that the Companies which sought the privilege 
for their own convenience have been compelled to submit 
to the most recent legislative restrictions. The machinery 
by which the Companies are compelled to perform their 
obligations in respect of quality and illuminating power is 
elaborate and highly effective. As a security against 
the peralties which would be incurred if they fell short of 
the prescribed standard, the Companies are practically com- 
pelled to allow at their own expense a margin of not less 
than a candle and a half. Where sixteen-candle gas is 
due, they ordinarily supply a light of between seventeen 
and eighteen candles. The official supervision of the 
quality of gas has from time to time been made more 
stringent ; and its operation is now thoroughly satisfactory 
to the representatives of the consumers. The question of 
price, which has given rise to much more difference of 
opinion, is now temporarily arranged, with the concurrence 
of the Corporation of London and of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; but it is not difficult to foresee that the 
compromise will not be final, although it embodies 
all the demands which were made by the Board of 
Works when the matter was fully discussed in 1875. 
One of the objections of the Companies to the pro- 
posal was that the question would inevitably be re- 
opened if the arrangement tended to their advantage; 
and their suspicion has since been justified by experience 
and observation. 

Provincial Gas Companies are still for the most part 
governed by the provisions of the original Gas Clauses Act. 
After paying their prescribed dividends, they are bound to 
reduce the price of gas; so that, having once reached their 
maximum, they have no direct interest in further economy 
or improvement. The system has worked better than 
might have been expected, partly because Companies are 
from time to time compelled to apply to Parliament, and 
principally because the business is managed by able secre- 
taries and engineers who have a professional regard for 
efficiency and economy. In the Jarger towns the Corpora- 
tions are practically absorbing the Companies by purchase ; 
but there are still five or six hundred Gas Companies in 
the kingdom, of which the numerical majority dispense 
with Parliamentary powers, and consequently escape legal 
restrictions. The Metropolitan Gas Act of 1860, which 
was perhaps the best of all the series of measures of which 
it was the first, established an ordinary maximum price, 
which might be increased at the application of the Com- 
panies on proof that they were unable to pay their autho- 
rized dividends, and to fill up their reserved funds. In 
1868 a Committee, of which Lord Carpwet was chairman, 
reduced the maximum of 1860, and adopted, on the pro- 
posal of the Corporation and the Board of Works, a new 
arrangement of revision. Kither the Companies or the 
public bodies might demand an inquiry into the cost of 
production for the purpose of raising or reducing the 
price. The Gas Light and Coke Company, better known 
as the Chartered Company, having urgent need of addi- 
tional capital, accepted the decision of the Committee ; and 
the Imperial Company in the following year subjected 
itself to nearly the same conditions. During the dearth 
of coal both Companies made use of the new machinery to 
raise their prices, with the result of provoking great 


popular indignation. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which had devised the revision system, promoted in 1875 
a Bill for the regulation of gas supply, by which the re- 
vising process was to be abolished, and a newand ingenious 
substitute to be provided. An initial price was to be fixed 
which was supposed to enable the Companies to earn their 
authorized dividends ; and it was at the same time pro- 
vided that any increase of price should involve a reduction. 

At an ear e of a long inquiry a Committee, of © 
which Mr. Feet was Chairman, announced that the 
sliding scale would not be sanctioned, except on condition 
of reciprocity. If the Companies were to be mulcted for - 
unthrifty management, or rather for an increase in the cost 
of coal, it was thought reasonable that. they should profit 
to a certain extent by the reduction of their charges below 
the initial price. The witnesses for the Board of Works 
had argued with some plausibility that the Companies, as 
long as their dividends were secured, had no motive for 
studying economy of management, and it was contended 
that the possible gain or loss of a certain percentage would 
for the first time identify the interests of the Companies 
and the consumers. The suggestion would perhaps have 
been favourably considered if the permanence of a pos- 
sible gain to balance a corresponding liability to loss 
could have been secured; but the principal Companies 
continued to oppose the Bill, which was ultimately 
passed with little further alteration by the Committee. 
There was not time to carry the Bill through the House of 
Lords; but its provisions have nevertheless become 
operative over the greater part of London. The Com- 
mercial Company, which had a Bill for additional capital, 
and for amalgamation with the Ratcliff Company, accepted 
the conditions imposed by the Committee in accordance 
with their previous decision. In the present year the 
Chartered Company passed a Bill for amalgamation with 
the Imperial by the consent of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The sliding scale, with an initial price of 3s. 9d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet, was adopted, and a further concession 
was made in providing that new capital, at the nominal 
rate of 10 per cent., should be sold by auction instead of 
being distributed among the shareholders. The benefit of 
the new mode of issue is divided between the consumer, 
who only pays the market rate of interest, and the share- 
holder, who obtains half his capital without interest, so as 
to increase his chance of being able to afford a reduction 
from the initial price. 

The Chartered and Imperial Amalgamation Bill, which had 
gone through its successive stages without opposition, was, © 
on the motion of Lord Reprspag, referred ten days ago 
to a Committee of the whole House. Lord Camperpown 
protited by the occasion to move an amendment which is 
principally remarkable becauseit wasonly lost, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of Lord Satispury and the Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR, by a majority of 27 against 24. Lord CamperDown’s - 
motion was at the same time unjust and imbecile; and the 
favour with which it was received indicates a strong pre- 
judice against the Gas Companies, who were acting in con- 
cert with the representatives of the consumers. The 
amendment was, in substance, that, in the event of a future 
purchase by a public or municipal body, either by agree- 
ment or compulsion, the value of the property should be 
estimated on the assumption that the dividend did not 
exceed 10 per cent. The sliding scale was imposed on the 
Companies by their opponents, for they would themselves 
have preferred the former fixed dividends of 10 per cent. 
Lord CaMPERDOWN sought to deprive them of the possible 
benefit which they might derive from a reduction 
of price, and at the same time to give the purchaser 
the exclusive advantage of a reduction of dividend result- 
ing from an increase of price. In his anxiety to 
injure the Companies, he undertook the difficult task of 
straining the omnipotence of Parliament beyond its ample 
bounds. A legislative enactment purporting to control the 
terms of a voluntary agreement is evidently futile. The 
Companies might be precluded from obtainimg a certain 
price for their property ; but they could not be forced to 
part with it for less of their own accord. On the other 
hand, compulsory purchase could only be effected by an 
Act of Parliament, which would not be controlled by any 
previous motion of Lord Camperpown’s. The Gas Compa- 
nies have now received notice that they have in the House 
of Lords one zealous adversary, who may perhaps become 
more formidable as he acquires experience ; but the hostility 
of one young peer would excite little alarm if he had not 
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almost succeeded in pledging the House of Lords to a mis- 
chievous and iniquitous proposal. If the amendment had 
been —_— and the Bill had consequently been withdrawn, 
the House of Lords would, without inquiry, and in almost 
entire ignorance of the merits of the case, have rendered 
nugatory the laborious investigations of Mr. Forster’s 
Committee. 


THE IRISH SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. 


ee out a Bill is not usually a process that de- 
serves commendation ; but the Irish Sunday Closing 
Bill is an exception to this as to most other rules, and, pro- 
vided that we are rid of it, we are not inclined to inquire 
too curiously into the means by which the deliverance has 
been wrought. It is not merely that the Bill is a bad Bill. 
This of itself would not justify the peculiar kind of oppo- 
sition which was reso to on Wednesday. If a Parlia- 
mentary majority is persuaded that a certain thing ought 
to be done, it is ordinarily the duty of the minority to 
submit as soon as it has assured itself that the majority in 
Parliament knows what it is doing, and represents a 
majority in the country. When once these conditions are 
fulfilled, a majority can only learn its mistake by actual 
experiment. In this case, however, these conditions have 
not been fulfilled. An accidental majority in the House of 
Commons, voting under the belief that no effect would be 
given to the resolution even if it were passed, has conceded 
two points, both of very great moment. The Government, 
instead of refusing to be made the mouthpiece of a chance 
combination of political and social enthusiasts, has weakly 
yielded to a pressure which it would have cost it nothing 
to resist, and has accepted the Bill, with certain amendments 
which, while retaining all that is objectionable in the prin- 
ciple of the measure, will have the effect of aggravating 
its mischief. That the Irish people really wish to have 
public-houses closed is doubtful ; that the English people do 
not realize that the Conservative Government has extended 
Sunday closing to a second of the three kingdoms, and 
is bound in ordinary consistency to extend it to the third 
also, is almost certain. If the change is to be made, it should 
at least be made with proper forethought and deliberation. 
If the Government themselves introduce a Bill to close 
public-houses in Ireland on the Sunday after Irishmen and 
Englishmen have alike had time to understand what is 
going on, and if that Bill gives evidence of having been 
carefully and designedly drawn, it will be useless, and 
therefore improper, to push resistance to the length to 
which it was pushed on Wednesday. But it is not a sub- 
ject to be dealt with in the hand-over-head fashion in 
which it has pleased the Government to take it up this 
Session. 

What are the real grounds of the objection to a Sunday 
Closing Bill? First, it is objectionable because it sacrifices 
the interest of the sober and moderate drinker to the sup- 
posed interest of the drunkard. Few people will deny that 
when once a man has lost the power of self-control and 
cannot pass a ager ag without going in and drinking 
too much, a law which made it impossible for him to 
get drink would be a protection to him. It is no use to 
tell such a man as this not to drink more than is good for 
him, or, as Major O’Gorman preferred to put it the other 
day, more than he can comfortably carry away. So surely 
as he begins to drink he will drink more than is 
good for him, and more than he can ca away 
with comfort to others, if not to himself. But 
what business has Parliament, in its desire for this man’s 
welfare, to take away not only his liberty, but the liberty 
of everybody else? If legislation is needed to meet the 
case, let it be legislation that meets it directly, not by a 
side wind. If the object is to restrain A from drinking too 
much, it should be gained by a prohibition addressed to A 
himself, not by a prohibition addressed to the alphabet gene- 
rally. Let it be made penal in A to bay drink, or penal in 
a publican knowingly to sell him drink. A law empowering 
a public authority to subject A to this special disability 
might be hard to work, but it would not be open to the 

jicular objection to which a Sunday Closing Bill is open. 

t would not sacrifice the innocent majority to the guilty 
minority. But a Sunday Closing Bill has not even the 
merit of being efficacious for its own end. It is not a 
measure to prevent the drunkard from getting drink ; it is 
onlya measure to prevent him from getting it in a particular 
way, aud this way is one which is on the whole more 
innocent than the way to which he will be reduced if 


the Bill ultimately becomes law. There are some pleasures 
which it is well for a man to enjoy in the company of his 
wife and children; but drinking spirits is not one of 
them. It is bad enough for a man to go to the public- 
house and squander in drink the wages which he ought to 
have brought home for the support of his family. Bat it 
would be worse if a man spent the same amount of money 
at the public-house, and took home the spirits received in 
exchange for it. He would drink no less, and his wife and 
children would drink more. Where there had been a 
drunken husband and father, there would be a drunken 
family. In England it would be necessary, before this 
could be done on a large scale, that the drinking habits of 
the people should undergo a change, and that beer should 
give place to spirits more completely than it has yet done. 
In Ireland no such change would be required. Whisky is 
already the popular drink, and whisky is not injured by 
being kept over from Saturday to Sunday. Consequently 
the drink would be got on Sunday under the new law 
with only the expenditure of a little more forethought 
and trouble than it takes to get it under the existing law. 

The force of these objections is not in the least lessened 
by the fact, if it be a fact, that the Irish people wish 
public-houses to be closed on Sunday. In a matter of this 
sort the wish of a people usually means at most the wish 
of an energetic and organized section of the people ; and it 
is the business of a better instructed and more enlightened 
Legislature to interpose itself between such a section and 
the weaker section towards whom it wishes to play the 
tyrant. Where no principle is concerned, the wishes of 
the Irish people ought no doubt to be listened to; but if 
principles which the Imperial Legislature thinks mischievous 
are to be applied by its act and under its direction in one 
part of the Empire because the inhabitants of that part 
desire it, Home Rule becomes at once a preferable 
alternative. If an Irish Parliament chooses to do 
wrong, that is no affair of an English Parliament. 
Nor can it said that the amendments introduced by the 
Government have done anything to make the Bil] more 
palatable. Sir Hicks Beacu proposes to exclude 
large towns from the operation of the law, giving as his 
reason that in the towns a large number of the people use 
the public-houses on the Sunday. This is a most Irish 
argument to use in support of the amendment. The one 
object of the Bill is to prevent drinking by keeping the 
public-houses shut on the day on which they are most re- 
sorted to. The logical conclusion, therefore, is that the 
Bill is most wanted where there is most Sunday drinking. 
Instead of accepting this position, the Caer SEcRETARY 
looks into the police returns, finds out there is more drink- 
ing on Sundays in towns than there is in the country, and 
then proposes that in towns it shall go on undisturbed, 
and that the check to it shall only be applied in the 
country. It would have been just as reasonable if 
Sir Hicxs Beacu had declared that, while 
the Government were prepared to accept the prin- 
ciple of closing public-houses for one day in the 
week, they had thought it right to ascertain on which 
day such closing would involve least interference with the 
habits of the people, and they had determined that, as there 
was more drinking on Sunday than on Thursday, Thursday 
should be the day of closing. If large towns are excluded 
from the Bill, it seems likely that in the districts within 
easy reach of them the amount of Sunday drinking will 
be greatly increased. The man who finds the public-house 
in his own village closed will take the train to the neigh- 
bouring town, and, under the influence of the sense of 
holiday-making produced by the journey, and of good- 
fellowship produced by meeting friends bound on the same 
errand as himself, he will drink a good deal more than he 
would have drunk if he had stayed at home. The happy 
delay of Wednesday will give the Cabinet an opportunity 
of reconsidering their position. If they are wise, they will 
have the courage to declare that, if the House of Commons 
wishes to do a foolish thing, it must do it without the co- 
operation of Her Maszesry’s Government. 


THE RELIGIOUS WAR IN BELGIUM. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Temps has lately given 
a very interesting sketch of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Belgium. Nowhere on the Continent of Europe do reli- 
gious questions absorb so completely the attention of 
politicians. In France the clerical party is strong and 
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well organized, but it is only occasionally that it comes to 
the front, and its victories are-mostly won by judicious 
coalitions with parties with whom religion is a matter of 
secondary concern. In Germany, until it pleased Prince 
Bismarck. to begin a quarrel, the relations between the 
Church and the State had been eminently peaceful. In the 
Rhine provinces especially the clergy had for years taught 
the Catholic population to render cheerful obedience to 
the commands of a Protestant Government. Even in Italy, 
though the Pore is always preaching defiance, a sort of 
truce has been patched up between the clergy and the 
civil powers which enables them to live together without 
coming to blows. In Belgium the situation is alto- 
gether different. In Prussia, in Italy, and even in France 
there is a Government tradition which the clergy find 
themselves unable to influence. Whether the civil power is 
Protestant as in Prussia, or at issue with the spiritual 
power as in Italy, or nominally Catholic but really 
indifferent as in France, there is a fixed and continuous 
secularism which holds its own, no matter what the clergy 
may say or do. In France, for example, the most Catholic of 
the three countries, the policy of the Government does not 
greatly change, whether the party in power belongs to the 
Right or to the Left. If M.Gamperra were elected President, 
it would still be convenient for the civil authorities to be on 
decent terms with the Church. Ifthe Count of Cuamporp 
had regained the crown, the clergy would probably have 
found that the change made but little alteration in their 
position. But in Belgium parties are so equally balanced, 
and the action of the Government is supposed to depend 
so completely on the politics of the party in power, that 
the conflict is more bitter because it is expected 
to be more decisive. It may be suspected that on 
this point very exaggerated expectations are entertained 
on both sides. If the Liberal party succeeded in displacing 
the Catholics, there would of course be a large amount of 
legislation in an anti-Catholic sense upon such matters as 
education, marriage, and burials. If the Catholic party 
succeeded in converting their present slight superiority in 
Parliament into a genuine ascendency, traces of the change 
would soon be seen in the temper of the civil authorities. 
But in both cases the victors would threaten much more 
than they could perform. The great middle party which 
wishes to see neither extreme sent absolutely to the 
wall, and gravitates towards the party in opposition in 
proportion as the action of the party in power becomes 
more violent, would inevitably assert itself and insist on 
imposing a compromise on the fiercer spirits who cherish 
a natural, but impracticable, preference tor legitimate con- 
clusions. But the advent of so unwelcome a mediator is no 
more foreseen than it is desired by either of the contending 
parties. Both fight as though the destruction of their ad- 
versary would be the natural and inevitable result of the 
first victory. 

The writer in the Temps gives an excellent summary of 
the aims which each of the contending parties had in view 
during the truce that followed upon the Revolution of 1830. 
Before that date Catholics and Liberals had alike suffered 
under an abused authority, and each looked to find a 
ogy | in the freedom accorded by the Belgian Constitu- 
tion. The Catholics wished to establish an absolute freedom 
of bequest, to give Catholic associations the right of holding 
property, to deprive the State of its place in popular edu- 
cation, and to give the clergy larger rights in matters of 
charity, of burials, and of public ceremonials. The Liberals 
wished to secularize education, to strengthen the State 

inst any encroachments on the part of the Church, and 

to banish the clergy from the administration of secular 
affairs. But into the controversies which arose out of these 
differences religion was not allowed to enter under her own 
name. The Catholics were not yet prepared to surrender the 
title of Liberal to the secularists. The Liberals were not yet 
— to admit that the defence of civil independence im- 
plied any slight to religion: This chapter in Belgian 
history ended with the Con of Mechlin in 1867. At 
that time the Liberal party believed that their adversaries 
were reduced to impotence. As the writer in the Temps 
puts it, they mistook the throes of a new birth for the 
agony of death. In 1870 the new Catholic party was 
completely organized, and was everywhere prepared to 
with Liberal traditions. The Belgian Liberals at 

this same period were profoundly divided. They had 
quarrelled among themselves on the questions of electoral 
reform, and the secularization of elementary schools. 
These disputes, added to the controversy about the fortifi- 


cations of Antwerp, reduced the Liberal majority in 1870 
to a single vote. The Cabinet appealed to the country, 
and the strength of the reaction, added to the fear in- 
spired by the French war, gave the Catholics the largest 
majority they had ever possessed in the Belgian Chamber. 
The Belgian Constitution provides for a re-election of one- 
half of the Chamber of Deputies every second year. In 
1872 the Liberals were too much discouraged to make any 
fight. In 1874 they regained a few Walloon constituencies, 
but this success was more than counterbalanced by their 
losses in the Flemish provinces. In 1876 they counted 
upon @ decisive victory. Ultramontanism was supposed 
to have become unpopular by its own extravagances. 
Antwerp had been estranged by certain alleged concessions 
to Dutch trade. The leaders of the Liberal Conservatives 
had come to terms with the more advanced section of the 
party upon secular education, and the advanced section had 
in return for this concession agreed to let electoral reform 
drop. And generally the reaction against Ultramontanism 
throughout Europe was assumed to be likely to further the 
cause of Liberalism in Belgium. The election of the 13th 
of June showed how visionary all these hopes were. The 
Liberal party gained two votes, and two votes only. 

This nice equilibrium of parties seems only to embitter 
the hatred which they feel to one another. According to the 
Correspondent of the Temps, the clergy have decreed a 
war of extermination against the Liberals. In many dis- 
tricts in Flanders a Liberal can hardly get the necessaries 
of life. In one case an official has been driven to employ 
the servant of a compassionate neighbour to buy his food, 
as none of the shopkeepers in the villages will consent to 
supply a heathen. The sacraments are refused to the 
readers of Liberal newspapers, and, worst of all, the 
enmity to the temporal courts on the part of the clergy is 
so intense that a priest who has been imprisoned for a 
series of indecent assaults upon children has been appointed 
by the Bishop of Namur to animportant cure. In whatever 
light such an act as thisis viewed, whether as the result of 
incurable prejudice on the part of the Bishops or of a well- 
founded distrust of the fairness of the lay tribunals towards 
the clergy, it implies a feud between the spiritual and civil 
authorities of the most serious and dangerous character. 
On the other hand, the Liberals are rapidly changing their 
resistance to clerical encroachments into a general warfare 
against religion. In some of the great cities a priest can 
hardly appear in public without being mobbed. Proces- 
sions have to be forbidden in order not to provoke a riot. 
Burials without religious rites are becoming common in 
all ranks. A Liberal candidate convicted of sending 
his child to a religious school would receive no 
support. In short, on both sides the general deter- 
mination of those engaged in the conflict is to refuse 
quarter to every adversary, to treat a Inkewarm friend as 
though he were already a foe, and an enemy as though he 
could never become a friend. The blame of this extraor- — 
dinary state of things must be distributed over both factions, 
but the largest proportion of censure seems to belong to 
the clergy. They may have been provoked by the Liberals 
in the first instance, but it is they who have of late 
done most to confound politics and religion, and to 
strain the Constitution under which they enjoy more 
liberty than any clergy in the world to minister, not 
merely to the independence, but to the aggrandizement, of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE FENIANS. 


R. O’;CONNOR POWER’S demand for the liberation 

of the Fenian prisoners whose sentences have not 

et expired might have passed off as a simple and harm- 

bod ceremony had it not been for the extraordinary turn 
which was given to the debate by Mr. Bricur. It is not 
surprising that the knot of Irish members who are de- 
pendent on the votes of the more excitable and violent 
classes of their countrymen should take an opportunity of 
gratifying their supporters by a parade of sympathy for 
Fenianism and by the exhibition of the Government in 
an invidious light. All purely political offenders among . 
the Fenian prisoners have been released, and those who 
are still in confinement are suffering, not for their peculiar 
political views, but for the distinctly criminal acts 
which they committed, and which in any case re- 
_— to be punished by the law. Not one, but successive 
vernments have consistently refused to release these 
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men, and it can have been with little hope of success, and 


only as a demonstration of feeling, that the Irish members _ 


again raised the question. It is only fair to say that the 
matter was argued by them rather as a case for mercy than 
on grounds — It was urged that, as the excitement 
which had to insurrectionary movements had passed 
away, there was no reason to fear a recurrence of them, 
and that, under these circumstances, the pardon of the 
prisoners might be safely granted and would excite grati- 
tude in Ireland. These are considerations which may not 
unreasonably be brought forward, though the Government 
is fully justitied in thinking that there are other considera- 
.tions of @ larger and deeper kind which overrule them. 
Mr. Briout, however, not only went out of his way to 
_reopen the whole question of Fenianism, and the right of the 
Government to punish political offenders, but with much 
bitterness attacked the administration of the law. Not 
content with asking clemency for the men still in prison, 
he challenged the justice of punishing the raffians who 
were concerned in the murder of Sergeant Brett at Man- 


_ chester. He complained that three men had been hanged 


for the death of one, and asserted that, if the case had had 
no political bearings this would not have been done. Such a 


. charge from a public man of Mr. Bricur’s character and 


experience, and who has himself held office, has of course 
a peculiar gravity, and it is difficult to understand how he 
could have been betrayed into such an error. He ex- 
plained that he had had interviews with the relatives of 
one of the three men who were executed, and though they 
were not willing to lay blame on the other two, they felt 
very confident that the prisoner in whom they were in- 
terested was not the man who fired the fatal shot. It is 
natural to suppose that the friendsof a prisoner should takea 
favourable view of his case, but nothing could be more utterly 
irrational and absurd than to accept, as Mr. Bricut does, a 
vague impression of this kind, which is not in any sense 
evidence, and is naturally open to the suspicion of partiality, 
in preference to the decision of a court of law, given after 
a fair and exhaustive inquiry. 

It is nine years now since the Manchester outrage, and 
the impression which it made at the time has somewhat 
faded. There can be no doubt, however, that it was a 
crime of the most deliberate wickedness. A party of thirty 
or forty Fenians, well armed, and apparently prepared to 
carry out their purpose at all hazards, surprised the police 
by a sudden assault, in which several shots were fired, 
though only one man and the horses of the police-van were 
killed. As it happened, this one death was, with the conni- 
vance of a woman inside the van, sufficient to secure the 
deliverance of the two Fenian prisoners, which was the 
object of the attack; but it is quite clear that it was 
an organized movement, and might have led to a general 
massacre. The outrage was distinctly planned, and was 
committed in the centre of a large town, and it is 
evident from the formidable muster of the assailants, and 
the way in which they were armed, that they were prepared 


_ for a determined onslaught on all who might oppose them. 


It was impossible that the Government of the day could 


. show any indulgence to those who had thus openly and 


violently outraged public order. To have treated lightly so 
atrocious a case would haye amounted to a practical abro- 


_ gation of the principles on which society is founded and by 


which its cohesion is maintained. Whether the offenders were 


_ Fenians or not does not matter ; they were clearly guilty of 


the premeditated murder of an inoffensive man in the dis- 
«charge of a public duty, and it was only by chance that 
more lives were not lost. It can hardly be supposed that 
Mr. Bricut seriously intended to suggest that in criminal 
cases a judge and jury should be dispensed with, 
and the opinions of relatives of the criminal accepted 
as sufficient ground for an acquittal. Yet his lan- 
guage has no other meaning. As to his curious 
development of the Jewish principle of a life for a 
life—that is to say, that where only one person is 
murdered, only one person should be hanged for it, though 
several may have taken part in the crime—it is equally 
opposed to law and common sense. The question for the 
Court to decide was simply who took part in the murder 
of the constable ; and, on the evidence given, the decision 
must have been -the same whether the prisoners were 
Fenians or not. The sneer which Mr. Briaut bestowed on 
a soldier's oath of allegiance is another illustration of the 
bitter dogmatism which occasionally distracts his judgment. 
Mr. Bricurt ‘has a right to doubt the efficacy of oaths, but 
he should know that there is on this point a widespread 


opinion in the country gg Beem his own, and which 
it is important to maintain. His misconception as to the 
offence of soldiers betraying their colours went much further. 
It is impossible to regard a soldier in active service as an 
ordinary citizen. He is pledged to a particular duty, and if 
he turns upon his employers, he is guilty of treachery of 
the most infamous kind. No one who has even an ele- 
mentary notion of what military discipline must necessarily 
imply can fail to see the dangerous consequences of relaxing 
the soldier’s obligation in this respect. 

The truth is that the line of argument started by Mr. 
Bricur would, if carried to its logical conclusion—though, 
it is true, he did not venture to push it so far—imply, not 
merely that persons should be leniently dealt with for purely 
political offences, but that political offenders should be 
entitled to special indulgence if, in exercising the “ sacred 
“right of insurrection,” they fell into other crimes for 
which ordinary people would certainly be punished severely. 
It is of course admitted that, as a general rule, it is de- 
sirable to repress offences by the least amount of punish- 
ment which will answer the purpose; but the degree of 
punishment must depend on the circumstances of each case, 
and nothing can be more preposterous than to argue that, be- 
cause certain persons are guilty of political offences, they are 
to be pitied and excused if they happen also to commit any 
incidental crimes. Nothing could be more dangerous than 
to offer the encouragement of such sophistical theories to 
reckless and violent agitators. Mr. Bricut’s vote with the 
minority is accounted for by his eccentric views on this 
question, but it is remarkable that none of the other 
members of the late Cabinet in the House should have come 
forward to support either by speech or vote the policy 
which they themselves, when in office, felt bound to enforce. 
Whatever may be the exigencies of party tactics, it might 
at least be expected that, on any question touching the 
maintenance of public order and security, ex-Ministers and 
Ministers would be found together. It may be suspected 
that, notwithstanding Lord Harrincron’s repudiation of 
Home Rule, the Liberal party is still hankering after the 
assistance of Irish factions. 


NATIONAL ASSIMILATION. 


i & was thought clever twenty years back, and it es hee likely 
be thought clever again, to say that, if we scratch a Russian, 
we find a Tartar. A great man was reported to have said a foolish 
thing, and small men thought that it made them great to repeat it 
after him. To say that, if we scratch a Russian, we find a Tartar, 
is much the same thing as saying that, if we scratch a Spaniard, 
we find an Arab. It would be rash to assert that no Russian has 
Tartar blood in him and that no Spaniard has Arab blood in him. 
It would be very strange if there were absolutely no sprinkling at 
all in either case. But the saying about scratching intends more 
than this. It is meant to imply, not that here and there a drop of 
Tartar blood has made its way into the veins of the modern 
Russian ; it means that the modern Russian is essentially a Tartar, 
with a mere varnish of — else spread thinly over his 
Tartar substance. It means, in short, to assert of Russia, as a 
whole, a phenomenon which is common enough in various parts of 
the world, and which will really be found at work in some places 
within the vast extent of the Russian dominion. If we chose to 
use so uncivil a form, it would be perfectly true to say that there are 
ae of Germany in which, if you scratch a German, you find a 

end, and that there are parts of England in which, if you scratch 
an Englishman, you find a Briton. That is to say, there is a = 
of Germany and a part of England in which the dominant Teu- 
tonic race .. assimilated the earlier Slavonic and Celtic inhabi- 


likely that the Tartars—so to call them—should have as- 
similated the Russians, than that, as the saying about scratching 
implies, the Russians should have assimilated the Tartars. But in 
truth veither process was likely. The Tartars appeared in Russia 
as conquerors, but as conquerors of a different kind from the Old- 
Saxon in Meckleuburg and the West-Saxon in Cornwall. They 
did not occupy the whole land. They held Russia in bondage, but 
they held it in bondage as a state and nation. There was no in- 
termingling—no intermingling, that is, of which history can take 
notice. The Tartars did not assimilate the conquered people, be- 
cause they kept distinct from them. At last the tables were 
turned; but, as the Tartars had not assimilated the Russians, so 
neither did the Russians assimilate the Tartars. The Tartars were 
either driven out or remained as a distinct ppoorle. There is no 
part of Russia where there is any considerable population, Tartar 
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‘by descent, Russian by adoption, answering to the Teutonized Slaves 
of Germany and the Teutonized Celts of Britain. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that in Northern Russia a 
considerable Finnish population has been assimilated to the Slaves. 
‘This is clearly brought out in the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review. This process is as natural, as strictly according to the 
usual rule in such cases, as any great assimilation of the Tartars of 
Kasan would be against all experience and analogy. It is hard! 
needful to discuss the comparative civilization of the Russian le 
to himself and of the Fin left to himself. The Fin at least has had 
but little chance in that way. Perhaps when the two races first 
met, they may have been very much ona level. But the Russian 
was the ruling and growing # assumed, many Fins therefore put on 
the garb of’Slaves, while no Slaves put on the garb of Fins. 

Putting aside then the silly talk about scratching the Russian, it 
may be worth while to cast an eye over the world, especially over 
Europe, to see where nations which have been brought close 

ther have and where they have kept apart, 
and to see further — any rule can 1 “ie? as to the cir- 
cumstances under which either process pens. It is plain at 
first sight that in Western Europe the siecle of assimilation has 
been much more largely carried out than in Eastern Europe. ‘Take 


the broad evidence of Throughout Western Europe the 
dominant is everywhere either Romance or Teutonic; 
Welsh, Gaelic, Breton, and ue are mere survivals in isolated 


corners. It is equally clear that the Romance and Teutonic lan- 
are spoken by multitudes who are not of Roman or Teutonic 
descent. That is to say, multitudes of men, whole nations in short, 
have, as far at least as language is concerned, been assimilated and 
absorbed by other nations. In the East, on the other hand, the 
number of distinct nationalities marked by their language is far 
greater. Greek answers to Romance; but its area is far smaller, 
and the analogy is confused by the presence of an actual Romance 
e among the Wallachs or Roumans. Slave answers to Teu- 
tonic ; but its area is yet Albanian or Skipetar may at 
first sight seem to answer to Breton or Basque ; but, if its affinity 
to Greek be as near as some philologists tell us, it would not answer 
to anything in Western Europe, but rather to the ancient Lithua- 
nian speech which still lingers east of the Baltic. Here then is a 
far more complicated picture than that of the West with its two 
dominant groups of languages and its isolated survivals here and 
there. And the picture is further complicated by another feature 
which has nothing answering to it inthe West. This is the pre- 
sence of two absolutely intrusive tongues, the tongues of alien con- 
uerors who came into the land within historic times, who, in a 
he part of Eastern Europe, form two dominant races which have 
neither assimilated their subjects nor been assimilated by them. 
These are the Ottoman Turks and the Magyars. Here is a 
far greater number of absolutely distinct languages—distinct 
in a way beside which the Romance and the Teutonic languages 
seem almost undivided wholes—and, except Slave, the area of 
each is far smaller than in the West. Add again that languages 
and religions coincide in the East much more fully than they do 
in the West. It is certain that a vast majority of Romance- 
speaking people are Catholic, and that a large, though not so over- 
whelming, majority of Teutonic people are Protestant. It is 
certain also that one form of Teutonic, the Scandinavian, is exclu- 
sively Protestant, while another, the Low-Dutch, has such a vast 
Protestant majority as to leave the High-Dutch practically the 
only divided member of the group. Still in the West no palpable 
incongruity is felt in a man of any religion speaking any language. 
Thg French Protestant is still a Frenchman; the English Koman 
Catholic, at least if he be born such, is stillan Englishman. Now in 
the East there are considerable batches of Mahometans who speak 
Greek or Slave ; and there is a much more remarkable case in some 
parts of Asia, of smaller bodies of Christians who speak Turkish. 
Sut in both these cases a kind of incongruity is felt; while there 
is no contradiction im a Protestant Frenchman, or a Roman 
Catholic Englishman, there is a contradiction in a Christian Turk 
or a Mahometan Greek. In the East nationality and religion have 
come to be almost the same thing; he who forsakes one for- 
sakes the other. Thus it is that the words Jew, Parsee, Hindoo, 
and Armenian, names which im strictness are simply national 
names, commonly suggest a religious difference rather than 
the national difference of which the religious difference has 
. Among all the contending 
nations of South-Eastern Europe the Albanians are perhaps those 
in whom alone the national distinction is stronger than the reli- 
gious. Be the Albanian Mahometan, Orthodox, or Catholic, he 
is still distinctly an Albanian as opposed to either Turk or 


Yet in the East also, the national distinctions are wider 
and more numerous than in the West, and are further intensified 
by religious distinctions, a deal of national assimilation has 

e on. It has been said that both the Greeks and the 
are artificial nations ; they are artificial in two different 

The artificial Ottoman nation has been formed by the 
assimilation of individuals; the les and the tribute children 


rather been by lacement than by assimilation. But, to say 
nothing of the ing of an artificial Greek nation by Hellenic 
colonization and by Macedonian conquest, it is certain that within 


the bounds of Greece itself large Albanian elements have been 
assimilated, and in Pelopcnnesus, which once was a Slavonic 
land, the Slaves, if they were not assimilated, must have been most 
thoroughly displaced. And the East too supplies what is now 
thaps the most instructive of all cases of assimilation. The 
Retyeriens, a people akin to the Turks, ps to the 
at any rate utterly alien to the Slaves, have been as 
thoroughly lost in the mass of their Slavonic subjects as the 
Frank has been in Gaul, the Norman in England, or the Scandi- 
navians of Ruric in Russia. While the Turk and the Magyar 
remain distinct, the final result of the Bulgarian invasions, once as 
terrible as those of Turks or Magyars, has simply been to we 
Bulgarian name on a large Slavonic population. Still, on the 
whole, assimilation has been more ily at work in the West 
than in the East. We could hardly find any Eastern parallel to the 
state of things in Gaul, where a Celtic people have ad the 
speech of one set of conquerors, and the name of er, and 
where the descendants of all three are fused into a commen 
mass, without the faintest surviving distinctions between Gaul, 
, and Frank. 

It is clear at the first glance, that, though assimilation has been 
more largely the result of conquest than of any other process, yet 
conquest works in two different ways. Sometimes the conqueror 
assimilates the conquered, sometimes the conquered assimilate their 
conquerors. The conquered Gaul was first assimilated 5 te 
conquering Roman, then he assimilated the conquering - 
The Slaves, as we have seen, assimilated their Bulgarian con-- 
querors ; neither Slave nor Greek has assimilated his Turkish con- 
queror. In this case the religious question came in; the Bulgarian 
was happily a pagan, and therefore could embrace Christianity ; 
the Turk was a Mahometan, and therefore could not. In short, 
whether assimilation can take place at all, and, if it takes place, 
on which side it takes place, whether the conquerors are assimilated 
to the conquered or the conquered are assimilated to the con- 
querors, depends on a great variety of causes. Race, language, 
religion, comparative civilization, comparative military s , 
all come in, in all times and places; and in a large part of the 
modern world another element comes in which had very little 
range in Macedonian or Roman times, the element of colour. 
When a highly civilized people come, either by conquest or other- 
wise, into contact with mere sa’ , there can ly be assimila- 
tion either way. The sa ies out before the white man, 
unless the numbers of the white settlers are so few that the 
savages can cut them off altogether. That the Spaniard and 
the Indian have largely intermingled in Mexico is ess owing 
to the fact that the Mexicans were not mere savages. What may 
come of the present relations of blacks and whites in the United 
States we must wait and see ;; and it must be borne in mind that. 
the elevation of the black man has not been due to the ordinary 
working of unconscious causes, it has been a conscious political 
movement. Where assimilation is most likelyis where there is 
such a marked superiority on one side as to attract the other, but 
where the inferior is not so greatly inferior but that he can accept 
what is offered to him. The civilization of Rome was attractive 
to the Gaul, and the Gaul had full capacity for accepting it. To 
the Moor the civilization of Reme was offered in vain, but the 
Moor afterwards accepted the lower civilization of the Saracen, be-. 
tween whom and himself there was not so wide a gap. In these 
cases the conquered were assimilated to the conquerors, because 
the conquerors were not mere conquerors, but civilizers as well.. 
Where the conquerors have nothing on their side but mere military 
force, where the conquered have both numbers and civiliza-. 
tion on their side, the assimilation is likely to be the 
other way. So it was in the case of the Bulgarians; it was 
not so in the case of the Ottomans, because they brought with 
them, not mere superiority of military force, but a wonderful 
military mization ; and, more im t still, a religion which 
definitely ,forbade any assimilation with the co on their 
part. y the Magyars, who embraced the rehgion and, to a 
great extent, the polity of Europe, have maintained their national 
distinction against both the Slave and the Teuton is a more difficult 
question. But it may perhaps be thought that they did, not 
accept their religion from their own subjects in the: same way in 
which the Bulgarians would seem to have done; they were rather 
admitted as a distinct people into the pale of Western ip, 
political and religious. Had the attempts of the Western Ponti 


to, make the spiritual conquest of Bi ia been successful, the 
case of might possibly have been the same as the case of 
Hungary. In Russia the assimilation of the Scandinavians must 


have been almost immediate. The descendants of Ruric bear 
Scandinavian names in a generation or two. Here the assimilation 
is more to be noted, because it took place before Russia became 
Christian. The Scandinavians in Gaul also became Frenchmen ; 
but here religion came in; they became Frenchmen and Christia 
by the same process, 


DAUGHTERS AS LADY HELPS. 


TE may be that there are houscholils to be Sounl tn 
can with advantage to themselves and their e ers under- 
take the duties hitherto by servants. is no 
doubt that many well-born and well-educated gentlewomen would 
rather cook all day long than teach a school, and would 


infinitely prefer dusting a piano to listening to a child playing 
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scales upon it. But, after all, the system of lady helps is a retro- 
gressive movement, and therefore can only have a partial and 
temporary success. Refined women who are obliged to earn their 
livelihood will by degrees see that they ought to try to find em- 
yment in some sphere where their canes and accomplishments 
would be of value, instead of being unproductive. Itis because they 
are not as yet sufficiently educated that they are obliged to raise 
the cry of having no work to do, and, in despair of finding con- 
genial occupation, take to manual labour of a not very remune- 
rative kind. But it seems a pity to go searching for new openi 
in a backward direction. It is labour lost, and induces a wasteful 
diture of enthusiasm on the part of social reformers. There is 
plenty of raw material to supply more than all the servants 
wanted for use, provided rich people would not keep so many 
merely for show. The raw material might be turned into good 
servants if we had any organization a girls could be ap- 
prenticed and by 1 their trade. ere is really no sufficient 
reason why young ladies of the rising generation should take to 


sweeping rooms and cleaning grates in strange houses, or even 
passing sleepless nights with teething babies not their own. Do- 
mestic service can never solve the question of “‘ Women’s Work,” 
although it may for the present stop a gap and furnish a subject 
for conversation. On the other hand, there can be no question that 
many of our social difficulties would be almost entirely mastered 
- young ladies would consent to become lady helps in their own 
omes. 

Nothing can be more intolerable than the mismanagement and 
discomfort to be found in countless households where there are 
plenty of grown-up daughters, who have really little to do but 
grumble at the dreariness of their lives and fret themselves into 
eee ill health. Perhaps they take sufficient interest in the 

© wonder contemptuously how their mother can be 
troubled with such inefficient servants, “ creatures” who cannot 
even make palatable coffee or keep the silver bright. They have 
no patience with the shortcomings of the overworked housemaid, 
from whom they expect as much personal attendance as if she had 
only a lady’s-maid’s duties to perform. They cannot think why the 
seme does not show more taste in his arrangement of the 

ower-beds, and why he does not cut off the withered roses. Half 
the young women one meets in the country sink into a state of 
semi-imbecility from idleness and want of interest in their sur- 
roundings. From mere thoughtlessness and ignorance they grow up 
exacting and unreasonable. From want of active exercise they 
become the ready prey of hysteria, dyspepsia, and spine com- 
plaints. They marry any one who will have them, simply because 
they are so bored that any change is welcome. They make bad 
wives, because they have never learnt the rudiments of domestic 
economy. When the unfortunate mother of such daughters allows 
herself to be persuaded to add a lady help to the establishment, 
the height of absurdity is reached. Four or five plain common- 
place stupid girls may lounge about the house—one with a piece 
of soiled fancywork, another playing snatches of dance music, a 
third reading French novels on the sofa, while perhaps a pretty 
ful lady lays the fire, dusts the room, and endeavours, proba- 
ly in vain, to bring order into the uncomfortable and chaotic 
establishment. 

A book has lately appeared in which, under the title of How 
We Managed without Servants, a lady narrates the success of such 
an experiment. The story offers some good suggestions as to how 
the housework may be carried on by the grown-up daughters. It 
is of course assumed that the young people are willing to become 
“helps,” and in fiction it is easy to supply the required number of 
daughters, all made according to the correct pattern, each willing 
to undertake a single line of duty, to stick to it, to be good- 
tem as well as industrious, and to be, in short, affectionate, 

ul, accomplished, healthy, and pretty. The family lives at 
Brighton. Servants, as in most other establishments, are con- 
stantly leaving, and the mother at last gives way to despair. 
But these angelic girls come to the rescue. They recom- 
mend themselves as clean, honest, respectable, teachable, and 
are duly hired, although they ask no questions as to wages 
or days out. Adjusting the departments of household work 
as they can be adjusted in fiction, but only there, the daughters 
begin by closing the kitchen, and fitting up the pantry for a cook- 
ing-room, with an American range and a gas-stove. The little 
dinners long disused are resumed, and are all that can be desired by 
any reasonable person. Of the housemaid’s work they take little 
account, for they are far from London and its smuts. They have 
no false shame about opening the hall-door to visitors, and do not 
complain like one lady help of whom we have lately heard, who 
declared that her nerves were not equal to such an ordeal. 
Then, also of course, a charwoman turns up opportunely to exhibit 
virtues with which her class is not usually accredited. The 
paste rises as paste never rose before. The soup clears as if by 
magic. The sponge cakes are spongy. And, above all, the 
young ladies continue their studies and retain the snowy white- 
ness of their hands. The poor of the nye benefit largely, 
but it is the mother who profits most the change. She 
may sit and read the megezines in her armchair, and may look 
forward without anxiety to her husband's satisfaction with a new 
dish, prepared by the accomplished Adéle. Atthe end of a month, 
when accounts are squared, and a formal interview with papa takes 
, he behaves in an exemplary manner, and, refusing to make 

the savings which have been effected, adds handsomely to 
every body’s allowance, and puts by in addition the first instalment 
of a sum which in the autumn will enable them all to take “wing 


for the Continent.” Before they start the girls determine to give a 
party, only to thirty or forty most particular friends. Their mere 
acquaintances are intended to “long madly,” but in vain, for ad- 
mission to “so select and elegant an entertainment.” Four young 
ladies at Brighton seem to have four times as many friends as 
people in less favoured places. “ ee very great friends” accept 
the invitation, and “ twice es of a less close degree of intimacy 
were wishing to be invited.” The daughter helps will not hear of 
a hired cook. They will not allow a waiter to desecrate the sacred 
precincts; no menial an 4 may be heard on their floors. But Fred 
and a “tall military-looking ” man are taken into confidence, and 
much facilitate the accomplishment of the project by their advice 
and assistance. They stretch linen on the floor of the drawing- 
room for the dancing. They help to set out the supper-table, and 
introduce an element of love-making into the preparation of the salad. 
They offer pretty compliments to the “helps” as they put ley 
round the cold chicken, or present them with little bouquets of choice 
exotics. When all the arrangements are — the re people 
go off to dress, and return cool, collected, and triumphant; Ad 
with forget-me-nots and fern leaves among her golden tresses; 
Maggie, who is not yet out, with a red camellia in her chestnut 
hair. The gentlemen helps ap in good time to take part in 
the attendance. “Fred stations himself by the front door; 
Captain Nicholls is at the foot of the stairs”; Mr. Goldlock ushers 
the guests into the drawing-room; Mr. Smythies hovers about the 
tea-room to hand the “ exquisite Worcester ” cups. ie takes 
off the ladies’ cloaks ; Florence and her mother receive the guests. 
Of course everybody was never at so pleasant a party; two of the 
entlemen propose next day, and all Brighton is at once converted. 
When the daughters marry the unhappy parents will be obliged 
to retire to a co-operative household, as, having once tasted of 
liberty, they cannot go back to the bondage of having servants. 

Of course a picture of this kind must be full of absurdities and 
unrealities. Perfect daughter helps like those described are no 
more to be found than perfect servants, and the difficulties of the 
scheme are much underrated. Still this little book may do good 
by inducing people to try to extricate themselves from the dis- 
comfort caused by ill-trained and inefficient servants. It at least 
proves that there is a great deal of household work which may 
with advantage be done by members of the family, and that in 
this way money might be saved to spend on travelling or many 
pleasures otherwise out of reach. It was lately advocated in a 
pamphlet on “ Woman’s Work” that the colleges which gp Bo 
future be built for the higher culture of our girls should have 
boarding-houses attached, and that the mistress of these houses 
should see that the girls were trained in household duties. A 
very few hours in the week would be sufficient to enable them to 
acquire a great deal of practical information. It is most likely that 
their health would be benefited, and there would be little fear 
that their general studies would be retarded. There is no doubt 
that every young woman ought to have a certain knowledge of 
pg economy, whether she is going to be a doctor,a governess, 
or a wife. ; 


LONDON UNIVERSITY AND VIVISECTION. 


HE chances of the Government Vivisection Bill passing this 
Session, in the face of the hostility of a large section of 
the medical profession, appear to be rapidly diminishing. How 
far its postponement for another year is likely to promote the 
views of those who have laboured to place impediments in 
its way is another question. Some of its warmest supporters 
have openly said that they should not regret its defeat under 
circumstances which face A ensure the enactment of a more 
stringent measure in the next Session. Into that question, however, 
we do not propose to enter here. The subject to which we now 
desire to call attention does not concern the rival merits of this or 
that particular measure, but the question between legislation and 
no legislation. A Letter recently addressed to Lord Granville, the 
Chancellor of London University, by Mr. Hutton, under the title 
The University of London and Vivisection, explains the reasons 
of his withdrawal from the Senate of that body, and affords an in- 
structive account of the attitude it has assumed, under the influence 
of its medical members, towards this subject. Some weeks ago they 
decided by a my majority to memorialize the Government against 
the Vivisection Bill, and thus, as Mr. Hutton observes, threw their 
whole influence publicly into the wrong scale ; while it became clear 
from what Mr. Lowe then said in the Senate, that “ when the subject 
comes before the House of Commons, he will lend the full force 
of his great abilities and power as an orator, and his official weight 
as representative of the University, to the view that no case for 
islation has been made out,” and that the restrictions in the 
Government Bill are “ degrading to a most emineut profession, and 
quite unwarranted by the evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission.” Sir William Gull on the same occasion insisted that all 
who even maintain that the practice is lable to abuse and ought 
to be controlled by the State are “drawing an indictment against 
Providence,” and flying in the face of the Providential design which. 
makes labour and pain part of the order of nature. These are 
the kind of arguments to which the Senate of the University lent 
its ear when it resolved to throw its official weight into the scale 
of the opposition to the Government Bill. 
But is not all, The University had accepted a trust fund 
bequeathed by the late Mr. Brown, tor an Animal Hospital, “ for 
the reception of animals and cure of their ailments,” in which it 
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was the express desire of the testator that “kindness to the 
animals shall be a general principle.” The public will, we feel 
sure, share the surprise at a result which, as Mr. Hutton puts it, 
“no layman [non-medical man] could have foreseen”—namely, 
that, in accepting this bequest, “ we were taking the first step to 
identify ourselves as a University with the most advanced advo- 
cates of Vivisection.” So, however, it proved to be. The first im- 
portant step was taken in this direction— by a considerable 
number of us most unconsciously and involuntarily ”—by appoint- 
ing Dr. Burdon Sanderson superintendent of this hospital. The 
second step was taken when, four years ago, Dr. Klein—whose 
name is only too notorious in connexion with this subject—was 
appointed Assistant-Professor. Within a few months of his ap- 
eyermn it became known that the hospital was being employed 
r Lae eng experiments on living animals procured for the 
u . Now, whatever might be thought of such experiments 
in the abstract, it was clear that the University ought not to make 
itself officially responsible for them, still less to use for such prac- 
tices an institution founded for a different and indeed totally op- 
ite purpose. Mr. Hutton thought this use of the Brown 
institution so indefensible that he obtained a legal opinion on the 
subject, which proved to be ambiguous. There was nothing in 
Mr. Brown’s trust deed to forbid such experiments—which he had 
probably never dreamt of when he founded it—but, on the other hand, 
there was nothing in the “Scheme” adopted by the Senate to 
authorize the procuring of sound animals for this purpose. As there 
was no pro made to alter the “Scheme,” Mr. Hutton presumed 
that the practice had been abandoned ; but in 1874 he discovered 
that this was not the case, whereupon he brought the matter be- 
fore Convocation, when he was beaten by a large attendance 
of medical graduates at an hour when t numbers of the other 
members had left the house. But after this the Superintendent of the 
Animal Hospital, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, wrote to the Chairman 
of Convocation to say that in future no physiological experiments 
should be made in the laboratory, and that he should not, asa 
rule, continue them even in his private room. This seemed under 
the circumstances a fair compromise ; but how was it kept? It 
soon appeared that Dr. Klein was still allowed to exhibit these 
inful experiments to a class in his private room, and when this 
inconsistency was represented to Dr. Burdon Sanderson, he de- 
fended himself in print by saying that the experiments did not 
take place in the laboratory of the Institution, and before the 
Senate by saying that they were not “ physiological,” but “ histo- 
logical ”—which seemed a distinction without a difference to those 
whose ground of complaint was simply that they were painful. 
Mr. Hutton felt after this that it was hopeless to attempt 
anything more at the time, and accepted a vote of the Senate to 
ae ey the decision till after the Report of the Royal Commission. 
hat remains to be told is still more significant. The Report 

of the Commission with the evidence was presented to the Queen 
in January. There have been complaints in many quarters that 
the evidence collected was not as full as it might have been, and 
that the Report wes unnecessarily mild. We do not say 
so, but there can at all events be no doubt that the Report betrays 
no antmus against the vivisectors, whose scientific friends were fully 
represented on the Commission. Now the most remarkable evidence 
rg! of any contained in the Blue-Book is that of this same Dr. 
lein, the Assistant-Professor of the Brown Institute for the cure 
of animal diseases in the London University. He persisted in 
maintaining that the only sufficient reason for using anesthetics 
at all in vivisection was the convenience of the operator ; “ that he 
would give them to a cat to prevent its scratching, or to a dog to 
prevent its biting; but that with the of relieving pain the 
physiologist had nothing to do.” This, says Mr. Hutton, who was 
present as a member of the Commission, “was his reiterated and 
emphatic assertion ; he clearly knew what he meant, and said it 
with t force and effect.” He was warned that such views 
would raise a strong prejudice against his class, and repeated 
opportunities were given him of reconsidering his opinion, 
bat he remained inexorable. He ap to “look at the 
Royal Commissioners with true scientific contempt, not un- 
mixed with amusement. He was not going out of his way 
to defer to the weak prejudices of men who could seriously 
weigh animal suffering in the scale against scientific investi- 
gation.” He expressly stated that for himself he “entirely dis- 
regarded it,” and he believed it was the general practice on the 
Continent to do so. He did indeed “doctor his evidence” after- 
wards, as Mr, Hutton believes, simply from good nature and a sense 
of the odium to which he had exposed English physiologists, but 
nothing could shake him from his position at the time. It might 
‘have been sup after this that even so “highly vivisecting a 
body ” as the London University Senate would scruple to retain 
the services of “so vigorous and luminous an advocate of the 
policy of thorough” in a hospital endowed for the relief, not the 
infliction, of animal suffering. But, on the contrary, the next step 
taken by the Senate was to commit itself publicly to the view that 
the Government Bill could only be rendered tolerable by changes 
which, as Mr. Hutton observes, “ would make it far better adapted 
to protect unscrupulous physiologists than to protect the creatures 
on which they operate.” And Sir William Gull recommended this 
resolution in a speech declaring, with Dr. Klein's avowals before 
him, that “knowl was always humane,” denouncing the 
movement for “like the medieval move- 
ment against wi in gross superstition,” and 
speaking of its supporters “in the of deep contempt and 
compassion,” it must be borne in mind that this resolution 


of the Senate, as explained by all its advocates, means, above all, 
“a protest against that clause in the Government Bill which con- 
fines these experiments to given places, liable to the visits of Go- 
vernment inspectors—a provision without which inspection would 
of course be a pure sham.” 

Mr. Hutton concludes his temperate and closely reasoned: 
Letter to Lord Granville with a brief statement of his reasons for 
holding the necessity of legislative restrictions on vivisection: And 
his testimony ought to have the more weight both from his 
experience as a member of the Royal Commission and from his 
being, as he says, “no humanitarian irreconcilable,” and indeed 
being prepared to concede a good deal more than many opponents 
of vivisection would agree to. But the inquiry of the Royal 
Commission has convinced him that, “ while foreign physiologists: 
have come in very many cases to think little or nothing of the 
suffering inflicted in comparison with the results. . . even English 
physiologists, though not so reckless, recognize a very different 
standard of morality in these matters from that by which they 
abide in ordinary life.” Thus Dr. Carpenter, an influential 
member of the Brown Trust Committee, denied “that there is 
any limit on the suffering which ought to be inflicted for a well- 
conceived experiment.” Nor can the bearers of such great names 
as John Hunter, Sir Astley Cooper, and Dr. Mayo be exculpated 
from “ very great recklessness in inflicting anguish.” Thus, again, 
Dr. Rutherford admitted having placed thirty-six dogs for eight 
hours under curare—which ysesmotion,withoutsoothing pain— 
to mf the effect of certain drugs on the flow of the bile. Yet, when 
asked whether these operations on a dog would afford sufficient 
evidence of the effect on a human being, he replied, “ Certainly 
not. The experiment must also be tried upon men before a con- 
clusion is drawn.” The thirty-six dogs were, therefore, sacrificed 
for nothing. Dr. Sibson, an influential member of the London 
University Senate, assured the Commission that “ it involved no 

t amount of pain to bake or freeze or starve animals to 
eath ”—the explanation, no doubt, being, as Mr. Hutton sug- 
ts, that an “eager mind, with a great appetite for 
owledge, has an immense power of overleaping the con- 
siderations which obstruct its search.” Another witness before the 
Commission “did not know a kinder person than Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson,” or Dr. Klein. Now all this may not lead us to doubt 
that “the physiologists of England are as high-minded a class 
of gentlemen as any amongst us”; but it far to confirm the 
correctness of a statement quoted by Professor Rolleston before 
the Commission, that “a man who has the reputation of a s lendid 
operator is always a just object of suspicion,” and still more 
perhaps those whose ambition it is to become splendid operators, 
And it must be remembered that the number of persons who become 
physiologists without being medical men is rapidly increasing. 
As Dr. Acland has observed, “it has now become a profession to 
discover, and to discover at any cost.” All this at least suffices 
to establish Mr. Hutton’s very just and moderate conclusion, that, 
assuming the lower creatures to be entitled to protection, “ they 
will not get it from our physiologists without very careful re- 
strictive measures.” If any further proof had still been wanting 
of this too evident truism, the action taken by a body holding 
the high character and position of the University of London has 
now supplied it. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


FRENCH writer, speaking of a comrade who was noted for 
the charm of his disposition and conversation, said, “ His 
wit was as light and brilliant as the bubbles of the champagne 
which he absorbed day and night.” To most people the absorption 
day and night of champagne might bring other results than light- 
ness and brilliancy. Gout, among other evils, is known to Me in 
the glasses which foam with the liquid wares of Clicquot, Ruinart, 
or Mumm. But, in spite of dangers to body or mind contained in 
it, champagne has always been regarded as the gayest of wines. 
In almost all European nations its presence at a feast passes for a 
special mark of rejoicing ; it serves to remind ngers on ocean 
steamers of the coming round of Sunday; and it alternates with 
Maraschino as the favourite drink of the wicked heroes in 
fifteenth-rate novels. Nor is its influence disregarded by the 
ter masters of romance. In Balzac’s Peau de Chagrin, for 
instance, the floods of champagne let loose at the banquet which 
rises as if by magic at the wish of the talisman’s possessor are 
not without their importance. Champagne is also frequently pre- 
scribed as a medicine in cases of exhaustion; and there are man 
people who assert their medical knowledge by prescribing it 
for themselves, in some cases no doubt with good effect. 
There is a quality in all sparkling wines, and in cham- 
pagne specially, that is wanting in still wines. Champagne 
seems to convey to the worn-out and the depressed something of 
the sparkle and the brightness that makes its own bubbles pretty 
to look on; the tired brain and weary limbs seem to catch fi 
force from the hinge | brilliancy of the kindly wine. The 
danger of resorting to this remedy lies of course in the reaction 
which is apt to follow exhilaration, and to call imperiously for fresh 
draughts of the enjoyment of life. But it is at any rate better for 
people who feel in need of a sudden stimulant to supply cham- 
pagne of which the evil effects, if they exist, are likely to be 
evanescent than to turn to the too popular sherry, which it is 
hardly too much to stigmatize as poisonous. There is a certain 
heavy irritation in the effect of sherry which is happily wanting 
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in that of champagne; and, unfortunately, the growth of this 
irritation is almost pn to its victim. Of late years a 
habit has sprung up and increased among young men who frequent 
clubs of absorbing glasses of sherry the greater part of which they 
may be said to drink mechanically. Ordinary greetings between 
acquaintances who have some time upon their hands are con- 
stantly followed by the question, “ What will you drink?” which 
is quickly succeeded by the suggestion of sherry. And it is said, 
we fear with some truth, that this practice of filling up odd times 
with “nips” of sherry is not confined to men’s society. It 
might be interesting to discover, if that were possible, how many 
fits of sullen depression, of violent temper, or of needless remorse, 
are due to the pernicious agency of sherry-drinking. However, that 
exhilaration can be produced by champagne is undeniable, and 
this has been from time immemorial turned to account by the 

ivers of entertainments, dinners, balls, and parties of every 
Seonnlasion. To them the reaction that may overtake their guests 
is of small concern ; it is their business to make ings 6 mea 
as long as they are responsible for the avoidance of dulness; 
and in cases of obstinate dulness the exhibition of champagne 
has been found of great value. No host can be blamed for 
employing the best methods he can devise to give life and 
brightness to the party over which he presides; and if a guest 
with whom champagne disagrees chooses to disregard this fact, 
and drink it in obedience to the imitative instinct which is 
@ part of human nature, he has only himself to blame for what- 
ever suffering he may endure in consequence. But a host has 
no > practise upon his guests, in a mistaken idea of self- 
glorification, the various deceptions which Thackeray long ago 
satirized, and which, in spite of his satire, still exist. 
Perhaps the worst in its effects of these deceptions is 
the giving of bad champagne. It is thought, and it is true, that 
in the excitement of a dance no one will notice whether what he 
drinks is of good quality or not; so long as it is cool and 
sparkling, his immediate desires will be satisfied, and what more 
can be demanded ? Thisis the host's view ; but the guest who has 
unknowingly poured deleterious and artfully i wes compounds 
down his throat might justly complain that he had been taken at 
an unfair advantage; that he believed in the honesty and bene- 
volence of his entertainer, and had no ground for suspecting that 
the glass presented to him as containing champagne held a mixture 
of future headache and discontent. And he might add, that it 
was well to give either good champagne or none at all. 

It is not of course to be expected that the finest champagne 
should be given on ordinary occasions; this would be a throwing 
of pearls to people who ve time or opportunity to judge their 
lustre properly. Indeed, when one pt the labour and skill 
employed in the making of the finest champagnes, one is apt to think 
that, according to a French fashion, they should be , ae only 
after dinner, when it is possible to give comparatively uninter- 
Tupted consideration to their merits, The grapes from which 
champagne is made are almost entirely the black and white 
Burgundy—two-thirds of the black, roughly speaking, being used 
to one-third of the white in the making of sparkling champagne. 
Very fine champagne can be made only from the black grapes 
that are grown in certain favoured districts, such as Ay; 
but the wine made from white grapes only is, though it gives 
a fine flavour, deficient in body, and would be too light and acid if 
used alone. In the Champagne country the process of cutting and 
paring the grapes is simple enough, as the grapes, being of good 
substance, clo not require the very delicate handling found necessar 
in other districts. ‘The branches are carefully inspected, and, 
when all unripe or rotten berries have been removed, they are put 
under the press, a powerful machine worked by hand, and made, 
with the exception of an iron screw, entirely of wood. It may be 
pleasant news to some champagne drinkers that the treading out 
of the grapes by barefooted or leather-shod men and women, prac- 
tised in some districts, is not here employed. After the pressing 
the wine is put into large vats, where it is allowed to terment 
for from twelve to eighteen hours, after which it is drawn 
off into casks, where a second fermentation takes place. 
Up to this time the wine is pure fermented juice of the grape; 
but, if bottled in this condition, the wine would be still, 
and to give it the required sparkle the addition of sugar is 
necessary. The necessary amount of this element is determined 
by means of an instrument which discovers the quantity 

saccharine originally contained in the wine, the quantity lost in 
the fermentation, and consequently the amount which has to be 
added. It will be seen that the use of this instrument requires 
great experience, care, and skill. The saccharine used for the 

t wines is composed of the purest white cane candy dissolved 

in fine old wine reserved for the purpose, while for the commoner 
coarse sugar and spirit are used. After the preparation of 

the wine in casks, brilliancy is given to it by the process of 
“ fining ” with pure isinglass, and after that it is ready for bottling 
about the month of May after the vintage. It is stowed away in 
deep cellars in stacks of from ten to thirty thousand bottles, from 
any part of which stacks a single bottle can be removed at any 
time for examination without disturbance to the pile in which it 
is laid. Although the wine is perfectly bright when bottled, it soon 
throws down a sediment which must be removed before the wine 
goes into the market. In order to effect this the bottles have to 
Yemain in a horizontal position for a year or more ; when it has been 
ascertained by a careful examination of the bottles that 
this has taken place, they are put in wooden racks with the necks 
slightly ed, so that the sediment slides towards the corks, 


and each bottle is gently agitated at stated intervals by practised 
hands, who, it is said, can, after some experience, shake several 
thousand bottles a day. With every ke the mouths of the 
bottles become more depressed, until they stand nearly on end, 
when the sediment is settled in the neck of the bottle close to the 
base of the cork, : 

In this position the bottles remain until the wine has to be pre- 
pared for consumption by the process of getting rid of the sedi- 
ment, or, to use the technical term, “disgorging.” This is done 1 
a skilled workman, who takes each bottle, and with a spec 
instrument strips off the iron clip which holds down the cork, 
when the pressure of the fermenting wine forces out the cork 
and with it the sediment. The wine is allowed for a second or 
two to froth over in order to cleanse the neck of the bottle 
of all impurities; the bottle is then placed on a frame under 
an air-tight stopper, which checks further waste of gas 
or wine. Wine in this state is termed brut, and is abso- 
lutely dry and sugarless to the taste; there are some people 
who have, and some who affect, a taste for champagne in this con- 
dition, but it is a condition which only the wines of the finest 
vintages can support. It is therefore necessary for general purposes 
to add to the wine in bottles at this point a certain further amount 
of saccharine, the quantity of which is determined by various 
circumstances, chief among which are the quality of the wine itsel 
and the quality of the market to which it is destined. It is 
gratifying to know that the least quantity of saccharine is used for 
the English market, and that therefore finer champagne is, as a 
rule, to be found in England than elsewhere. While three per 
cent. of saccharine is used for the first and from eight to ten 
for the second quality of champagne sent to England, eighteen 
to twenty per cent. is needed to catch the taste of German, 
American, and even French, oe drinkers. It is ob- 
vious that fine wine disguised with this amount of syrup has no- 
chance of asserting its true merit; and it is natural that the pur- 
veyors of champagne should pay some attention to this fact. And 
it is therefore fair to conclude that he who wishes to possess the 
finest champagne had better look for it in the English rather than 
in any other market. 

At the same time, as often happens, where the best there also is- 
the worst to be found. The fashion of drinking a champagne 
asa festal wine has led to the custom of supplying what it is- 
hoped may for good champagne, and what may be a harm- 
less preparation of cider or some other indigenous effervescing 
liquid, or a harmful compound imported from abroad. A year or 
two ago there was a kind of panic as to ball-room champagne, 
when it was suggested that petroleum was largely employed. 
to poison unsuspecting people under the guise of hospitality ; and 
this panic was the exaggerated expression of a fear which had 
some foundation. It is not difficult to produce imitations of cham- 
pagne, if not by the agency of petroleum, by that of, among other 
things, chloroform water, which, like many other chemicals, has. 
been pressed into the service of ordinary tradesmen. It is perhaps 
not surprising that many people should waste their substance in 
the purchase of riotous and spurious champagne. But it might be 
well for such people to consider that fine wines produced by such 
processes as we have described are of necessity costly. And they 
might with advantage turn their attention to the existence of 
certain sparkling wines which cost little, and yet have the ex- 
hilarating and | Race vo qualities of fine champagne without, of 
course, its delicate savour, such as the Austrian Véslauer or the 
French Vouvray, 


SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


HERE is scarcely anything more saddening than the age 
T of great pooner Bw io lost, and seldom perhaps is this de- 
pressing influence more powerfully experienced than when visiting 
the grand minster of Southwell. ‘The earliest centre of Chris-. 
tianity in the county, both by history and position “the head 
mother-church of Nottinghamshire,” the church “ of St. Mary of 
Southwell,” with its ancient capitular foundation and ample 
revenues, rivalling not a few and s ing several of our 
cathedrals in size and architectural dignity, seemed marked out 
as the cathedral church of the shire. ‘The annexation of Notting-. 
hamshire to the huge diocese of York, though dating from 
the very earliest times, was manifestly most inconvenient.. 
Three centuries ago the erection of Notts into a separate diocese, 
with Southwell as the seat of its bishop, seemed on the eve: 
of accomplishment when Henry VIII. propounded his magnifi- 
cent scheme for founding new bishoprics out of the dissolved 
religious foundations. But it need not here be told how the 
necessities of the nation, to adopt Mr. Froude’s favourable esti-- 
mate, or more probably the royal spoiler's growing greed of 
gain, crippled the scheme at the outset. The twenty-one new 
sees fell tu six—since reduced by the suppression of Westminster 
to five—and of these Southwell was not one. Once again, 
in our own days, the opportunity presented itself in the 
general remodelling of dioceses and redistribution of Church pro- 
perty by the Ecclesiastical Commission. But the idea of using 
what lay so close at hand for the purposes for which it was. 
originally founded never seems to have occurred to our ecclesiastical 
legislators. Their measures were framed under panic, and were 
therefore too often hasty and ill advised. When the bishops had 
been a ag warned by the Prime Minister to “ set their houses 
in ,” it was no time to increase their number. No addition 
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to the charmed number of twenty-six seemed possible, and the 
crying need for e tendence of the vast manufactur- 
ing populations of Yorkshire and Lancashire could only be supplied 
by the union of Gloucester and Bristol—soon, we hate Se 
to be severed—and of St. Asaph and Bangor, happily averted by 
the late Lord Powis’s indomitable . The claims of Notting- 
hamshire on the foundation of Southwell were not once considered 
by Bishop Blomfield and his coadjutors, The capitular estates 
were simply by them as so much property to be thrown 
into the general heap, and doled out to poverty-stricken parishes 
in Cornwall or Lancashire; while the Chapter patronage was 
divided between the newly created Bishops of Ripon and Man- 
chester, who were thus compelled, by a self-denying ordinance, 
to deprive themselves and their dioceses of the services of the 
whom they might desire to reward. The Chapter itself 
was doomed to gradual extinction. One by one the body of 
sixteen residentiary prebendaries was reduced by death, until at 
last all the rights, privileges, patronage, and responsibilities of that 
ancient body—* dating,” in the words of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
“from an earlier period than the pedigree of any noble in the land, 
or even the monarchy itself ”—were concentrated in the person of the 
venerable Prebendary of Beckingham. His life, prolonged nearly 
to the second century, seemed, as it were, extended to afford the 
Legislature the chance of undoing the mistaken work of forty 
years since, and reviving the Chapter of Southwell before its final 
extinction. But once more the peer was lost. Three years 
‘since the grave closed over the last Prebendary of Southwell, and with 
him the history of the church as a capitular foundation came to 
an end, and Southwell Minster sank to the level of an ordinary 
parish church, with a shadowy remnant of its former dignity pre- 
cariously surviving in a daily choral service performed by an 
attenuated staff of a couple of minor canons—why does the 
Act of Parliament name always supersede the good old statutable 
title of “vicars” ?—and a handful of lay clerks and choristers. 
When we add that, the church having been under repair for several 
years, this service is held in the nave, with an absence of all proper 
fittings, that the organ is silent, and that the depression which 
broods over the whole place makes itself too evident in the listless- 
ness and feebleness of the choir, it will be readily understood how 
saddening is a visit to Southwell. 
But, lamentable as was the mistake of the Commissioners, the 
circumstances of the time made it a very natural one. Forty years 
go the uses of chapters were little understood, and certainly the 
‘circumstances of Southwell were not calculated to remove this 
ignorance. It was hard to see what good a prebendary could do, 
however high his standard of work, who was called into residence 
once in four years, whose three months’ presence in Southwell was 
succeeded by three years and nine months’ absence, and who when 
in “ residence” had nothing more devolving upon him than daily 
attendance at church, a sermon on Sundays, and the exercise of that 
hospitality which the prebendaries of Southwell certainly fulfilled 
with unstinting Iiberality. But we can hardly blame the Commis- 
sioners if, in the face of an appalling amount of spiritual destitution 
and clerical poverty, they thought that such duties were rather 
dearly performed at the cost of the whole capitular income. It wasa 
wholesome truth uttered by the Bishop of Lincoln at his visita- 
tion held at Southwell in 1873, that “no great institution is 
destroyed but by itself; and that the calamities of t ecclesias- 
tical co: tions are due in great measure to two evils—pluralities 
and non-residence.” Certainly the conditions of the pter of 
Southwell, the number of its prebendaries (sixteen), the difficulty 
of providing adequate employment for so large a staf, the slender- 
nessof theseparate incomes—rendering pluralities almost a necessity, 
the absence of a central authority (Southwell never had either dean 
or provost), and the looseness of the connexion with its episcopal 
at York, were serious obstacles to its efficiency. But it can 
hardly be doubted that if the reasonable reforms a Wi by Arch- 
bishop Drummond had not been blindly resisted by the Chapter ; if 
their number had been reduced, residence enforced, and appro- 
priate duties assigned to the canons, they would have been 
too valuable a body to have been thus lightly destroyed, 
and the existence of such a Chapter would have greatly facili- 
tated the much-needed erection of Nottinghamshire into a 
‘separate see. Doubtless the county has been greatly the gainer 
by its transference from York to Lincoln, and more recently 
by the revival of the office of suffragan bishop in the person 
the present Archdeacon of Nottingham. The change is in every 
way a happy one from the time when the Archbishop, once in 
seven years, visited the four centres of Nottin » Newark, Ret- 
crowds of young e ther as for a merry-making 
and drove away ach as task with- 
out addressing a word of fatherly counsel to the young catechumens. 
The early history of the church of Southwell is provokingly 
indistinct, altho Mr. Dimock asserts the existence of a 
church there in British times, which, a the Saxon in- 
vasion, was probably refounded by Paulinus about a.p. 630, and, 
perishing again after Edwin’s death and Paulinus'’s flight and the 
temporary stamping out of Christianity in the North, revived once 
more under the pious care of Wilfrid at the close of his life, a.p. 707. 
For three centuries after this there is scarcely a mention of South- 
well in history. It is not till the middle of the eleventh century 
that we hear of it again. At that time Kinsi, Archbishop of York, 
A.D, 1051-1060, among various gifts of bells to the chief churches 
of his diocese, bestowed upon the chureh of Southwell “bells of 
@tand size and sound.” annals of Southwell in the middle 


ages are absolutely barren of incident. In 1171 it obtained for 
itself and its prebendel churches, from Pope Alexander IL., ex- 
emption from diocesan jurisdiction; while its position as the 
mother-church of the county was recognized by the —— that 
yearly synods should be held within its walls, and that at Whit- 
suntide processions should be made to it by the clergy and laity of 
every parish in Nottinghamshire, bringing their accustomed 
offerings. Notwithstanding its immunity from episcopal control, 
Southwell seems always to have been a favourite place with the 
Archbishops of York. They frequently resided here, and scarcely 
one of them failed to do something to increase its privileges or 
augment its possessions. Thus, its estates continually swelling, the 
Dissolution found Southwell an opulent foundation well worth the 
spoiler’s attention. Thenceforward, for a century, it was continu- 
ally being dissolved and refounded. Surrendered to Henry VIII. 
in 1540 tor the avowed pu of converting it into a bishopric, 
on the relinquishment of that scheme, more fortunate than its 
brethren, it was refounded in 1543 just as it stood three years 
before. Suppressed on the accession of Edward VI., it was again 
refounded by Queen Mary, though robbed of much of its wealth, and 
with many a hard struggle yet before it. A fierce attack was made 
on it in Queen Elizabeth’s days, to quote the curious MS. known 
as the “ Symposion” preserved among the scanty Chapter records, 
by “a crew of false brethren and ill neighbours, who plotted its sub- 
version,” headed by the Earl of Leicester in 1587, and renewed 
towards the close of her reign, and again on the accession of 
James I. But Southwell had a strong arm to lean on in the 
influence of the saintly Bishop Andrewes, then Deanof Westminster 
and Prebendary of North Muskham—one of the few great names 
that illustrate the annals of Southwell—and of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, then high in favour with James; and the 
greedy assailants were finally baffled by the letters patent of 1604, 
confirming to the church “all and every of her ancient possessions.” 
How Southwell has been again in our own days deprived of all 
with which the pious munificence of past ages had endowed her, 
and left a melancholy shadow of her former greatness, has already 
been told. 

In an architectural point of view Southwell yields to few of our 
great English churches in dignity and interest. Jt stands quite at 
the head of the third class of our minsters. Not for a moment to 
be brought into comparison with York, or Lincoln, or Ely, and 
hardly to be ranked with churches of the second class, such as 
Wells and Norwich, it is quite the equal of Chester or Hereford in 
size and general interest, and surpasses all of its class in nobility 
of outline. Southwell is one of the few, lamentably few, great 
churchesin England which preserve their three towers, and thisgives 
it a dignity hardly attained by much larger and more magnificent 
churches, such as Worcester and Gloucester. Rochester is the 
nearest parallel to it both in date and arrangement. In each we have 
a Norman nave of the early part of the twelfth century, and an Early 
English eastern limb with secondary transepts, of the middle of the 
thirteenth. The dimensions also are almost identical. Southwell 
is 306 ft. long by 60 ft. broad, Rochester 310 ft. by 68 ft., while the 
length of the transept is 121 ft. in one case and 123 ft. in 
the other. But the contrast with the stately outline of the 
er Na Minster is in every way untavourable to the 
Kentish Cathedral. The grouping of the three towers, all of unaltered 
Norman, is, as Mr. E. A. Freeman remarks (Cathedral Church of 
Wells, p. 131) “ as perfect as well can be;” and ay the general 
effect has grievously suffered by the loss of the leaden spires, 
which, having been restored after the disastrous conflagration of 
1711, shared the fate of their sisters at Lixcoln in the first year of 
this century, and by the lowering of the roofs throughout, including 
the pyramidal capping of the Chapter-house, there are very few 
architectural groups in England which equal it in dignity and 
harmony. The effect will be immeasurably enhanced when the 
restoration of the high-pitched roofs, which we rejuice to 
hear has been decided on by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, is 
carried out. We do not know whether their plan includes 
the re-erection of the spires. If so—and it would seem necessarily 
to follow—we would plead for their being rebuilt in their old form, 
as tall quadrangular caps projecting beyond the eaves; a forza 
which, heavy and clumsy as it may have been, was, as far as we 
know, unique in England, and ought not to be lost. 

The architectural history of the church is so clearly exhibited as to 
be seen at a glance, while “theabsence of confusion and intermixture,” 
remarked on by Mr. Petit ( Proceedings of the Archeological Institute, 
1848), leaves nothing to be corrected on closer examination. The 
nave and transepts, with the central and western towers, are un- 
altered Norman; the eastern limb, with its secondary ts, pure 
Early English; the Chapter-house, with its exquisitely sculptured 
foliage of almost living freedom and lightness, one of the best 
examples in the kingdom of gg Fearon work. The lovely 
Tepresen windows, w we co spare, € 
the huge eine window, the eful arch of which 
has been cut through the Norman front, and, too tall for the nave 
behind, has necessitated the carrying up of a sham wall with a 
flat battlemented top, connecting dwarfing the stately towers. 
Owing to the dispersion of the muniments an “ pillers and 
powlers of the church,” the Commissioners in Edward VI.’s days, 
who “cast them abroad in the churchyard for every one to 
away at their pleasure ” (“‘Symposion ”), the documentary history of 
the fabric is very scanty. Mr. Dimock’s researches, however, the 
results of which may be read in the Transactions of the Associated 
Architectural Societies for 1869, have recovered the principal dates, 
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and we are thus enabled to assign the building of the nave and 
transepts to the time of the second Archbishop Thomas of York, 
¢. 1110; that of the choir to the rues of Archbishop Walter 
Grey, c. 1233; and that of the Chapter-house and other decorated 
additions (first spoken of as “fabrica novi capituli” in 1294) 
to the close of the thirteenth and the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. These dates exactly correspond to the 
character of the several parts, so that the architectural and 
documentary evidence is in most satisfactory accord. 

These dates also to a considerable extent confirm the late Mr. 
Petit’s pone suggestion that Southwell Minster was a 
reduced copy of York, with which its connexion was so intimate, 
and which in many points, the Chapter-house being a notable 
example, it still resembles in plan, proportion, and general 
aspect, thus enabling us in some degree to form an idea of 
the earlier features of that cathedral. The ground plan of 
the church consists of a nave of eight bays; a transept of 
good projection, once furnished with large apsidal chapels to the 
east; a choir, also of eight bays, the aisles, however, only con- 
tinued for six bays, with secon transepts projecting from the 
fifth bay; and a north porch of considerable size and projection, 
with a chamber over. The library and treasury, with the Chapter- 
house and its vestibule, form a picturesque group, filling up the 
angle between the north transept and the choir. One respond of 
the Norman choir still remains in the staircase to the rood-loft. The 
foundations laid bare in recent repairs show that this choir was short, 
and, as usual, terminated in three apses. The Norman nave contrasts 
remarkably with that of St. Albans. The proportions are lower and 
broader, and far less pleasing. At St. Al the elevation of the 
bay is divided into three nearly equal parts; but at Southwell the 
height of the triforium and clerestory together is hardly more 
than that of the nave arcade, giving a squat air to the interior. 
It would have been better if the number of the bays had been 
increased, and the breadth of the arches diminished, which would 
have allowed of the reduction of their height, and of greater 
elevation being given to the superior members. The piers 
throughout are cylindrical, with circular scolloped capitals. The 
wide triforium arches of two orders are undivided, but a singular 
projection just below the apex of the arch, and at the springing of 
the inner order, indicates an unfulfilled intention of dividing 
them with smaller arches, and carrying up a shaft to the crown 
of the arch, which we eee carried out at Romsey. The: painfull 
low clerestory contains a series of circuiar windows, one in a 
bay, set internally under a shafted arch. The ceilings of the nave 

except in the western bay) and of the transepts are of wood, and 

t. The noblest part of the Norman interior is the lantern, of 
which a very good idea is given by Coney’s spirited etching in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon (vol. viii.) The tower arches are lofty 
and well proportioned, and the bold cable-moulding that de- 
corates them is very effective. The Early English of the 
choir is remarkably pure aud good, and its proportions are ad- 
mirable. The whole is covered by a stone vault of very great 
excellence, deriving much dignity from the narrowness of its cells, 
the masculine vigour of its riks, and the bold carving of its corbels 
and bosses. As ai Pershore the triforium and clerestory are thrown 
into one, each bay containing two very lofty richly moulded 
lancet arches, pierced above for the clerestory windows, and 
below for the biind-story or triforium arches. The chief defect 
in this otherwise almost perfect choir is that the two ranges 
of windows at the east end consist of four lancets apiece, 
instead of the almost universal arrangement of three or five. 
The want of a central object forthe eye to rest upon is a great 
and irremediable defect. The pews and galleries with which 
this noble choir was packed at the beginning of the century, and 
which converted the aisles into dark passages, are now, happily, 
removed, and it is waiting for fresh fittings. Whatever is done, 
we earnestly hope that the very remarkable side stalls will be pre- 
served. It is true that they belong to the same bad period as the 
galleries, and that all the ornamental details are of composition, 
the work of Bernasconi; but the imitation of the fourteenth- 
century western stalls is so close, and the work so admirable of its 
kind, that it is very hard to distinguish between them. If the 
were destroyed, we should be lucky indeed if we got anything half 
as good in their place. The iron grilles we hear talked of would 
destroy the minster character of thechoir. When will our church 
restorers learn that good work, whatever be its date, is worth 
preserving ? 

We have already referred to the close coi mdence between 
the Chapter-houses of York and Southwell. is is seen not 
only in their architectural style, but in their being, alone of 
our Lary sea Chapter-houses, destitute of a central pillar. We 
do not know that the smaller and simpler example at Southwell is 
not the more pleasing. Certainly there is nothing in York to vie 
with the wonderful ea y A and variety of the carved foliage which 

carving its anywhere in England for its exquisite 
which the difference between the upper and under side of the 
leaves—oak, maple, hawthorn, and the like—is represented 
is most wonderful. Days —_ be devoted to the study of 
this charming work, and still leave something unseen. The 
pm Dag double doorway of the Chapter-house, divided by a 

der mullion-shaped shaft, with a quatrefoiled circle in the 
head, belongs to the same series, and is one of the most delightful 
creations of Gothic art. We must not omit to mention the beau- 
tiful rood screen at the entrance of the choir as another exquisite 


specimen of the same date. It is to be remarked that it has 
iione groining-ribs, without any filling in, such as we see in 
the rood-screen of the same date at Lincoln. For design and 
execution it is as perfect as it well can be. 

Southwell Minster is far from rich in monuments, but it con- 
tains two that deserve notice as unique in their kind. In the 
north transept stands the altar tomb of Archbishop Edwin Sandys, 
Grindal’s successor in the sees of London and York, bearing a 
recumbent figure remarkable as being the only known sculptured 
effigy of a post-Reformation ecclesiastic vested in the chasuble. Net 
that Sandys was any lover of that vestment. So far from it, that 
during the troubles at Frankfort he was prepared even to dispense 
with the surplice, and his reluctance to assume the episcopal dress 
was an obstacle to his accepting a bishopric. But monumental 
sculptors claim equal power with painters and poets, gutdlibet 
audendi, and perhaps the last place to look for a man’s ordinary 
garb in life is his monument. Still more interesting is the monu- 
mental slab of William Talbot, Prebendary of Oxton in 1485, now 
torn from his grave and lying uncared for in the vestibule of the 
Chapter-house. It bears the pathetic epitaph, the reference in 
which to Ezek. ix. 4, 6, so plain when the Vulgate was the Bible 
of the Church, is lost in the Authorized Version:—“ Hie jacet 
Willelmus Talbot miser et indignus sacerdos expectans resurrec- 
tionem mortuorum sub signo Thau.” Some of our readers will 
remember that this epitaph was adopted as his own by John 
Mason Neale. 

In a college of secular canons we look for none of the remains of 
convyentual buildings which add so much interest to the precincts: 
of our monastic churches. What we might reasonably have ex- 
pected, a vicar’s court, passed away at the end of the last century, 
when the present exceedingly ugly red brick quadrangle was 
erected, including the one residentiary-house with its sixteen 
wine-cellars, and houses for the minor canons and other officials. 
The palace, long one of the favourite residences of the Archbishops 
of York, and not unfrequently occupied during the early period 
of the Civil Wars by Charles I.—who, it will be remembered, sur- 
rendered himself to the Scotch Commissioners, May 6, 1646, at 
Montreuil’s lodgings at the still existing “ Saracen’s Head ”—was. 
reduced to ruin by the Parliamentary soldiers, who stripped off the 
lead, and pillaged it of all that could be sold or burnt. Part of 
the ruins still form a residence, and enough remains to be converted. 
into an appropriate home for the future Bishop of Southwell, standing 
where bishops’ homes always ought to be, beneath the walls of 
their own cathedral. 


COCKNEY ANGLERS. 


- is rather the fashion to laugh at cockney fishermen who take 

their occasional holiday on some frequented water within 
easy reach of some great city. But we are not sure that they have 
not the best of it in point of enjoyment, while unquestionably they 
are sometimes more perfect masters of their craft than men whose 
wandering experiences have carried them half over the world. No 
doubt there can be nothing more exciting than the rush of the 
heavy salmon that has just gorged your fly and gone out with your 
line, when you know that you have to fight him in broken water, 
at the imminent risk of losing him among the stones, the rapids, 
and the shallows. No doubt, too, there is something exhilarating in 
the scenery, the air, and the sense of freedom on the banks of some- 
wild salmon stream in the Highlands, on the Border, or among the 
green hills of Connemara. Hauling leviathans out of the floods of 
the Namsen and Alten is great sport for those who don’t mind the 
mosquitoes ; and there is still more romance in whipping the rivers 
of the Canadian Dominion from a canoe of birch-bark with an 
Indian to paddle it. But in most of these cases the fishing is 
somewhat rough and ready, to say the least of it. You pitch the 
fly into swirling water or among broken waves; if the fish be in a. 
taking humour, he makes a rush at it all the same, even should the 
carelessly flung line have fallen with a certain looseness; and once 
fairly hooked on to strong tackle, a moderate amount of humour- 
ing will bring him safe to the gatf, should the water be fairly open 
for navigation. As for the pleasures of first-rate salmon-fishing, of 
course there are men wio are enthusiasts over it, and no wonder; 
as is shown by the sums they spend on the sport, the distances 
they travel, and the hardships they submit to. But that very 
assiduity must be fatal to the freshness of feeling which makes 
the chief charm of a rare holiday. The heart may beat as 
fast as ever, and the pulses throb in unison, when they 
have hooked or just missed a twenty or thirt under. But 
they have so long ago got used to the a By thing that 
otherwise they go about their fishing very much as a matter 
of business. The end inspires them to endure the means; but 
not the less on that account do they detest the confinement 
and the company they find on board the Norwegian steamer, or 
the tossing on the long rollers of the Atlantic before they are 
shivering among the fogs off the banks of. Newfoundland. 

It is ba ifferent with the angler of the city, whatever his 
degree. He, too, may be all impatience to get to his destination 
and imbrue his fingers in the blood of the little fishes; but days 
of recreaticu have not been so common with him that he can afford 
to miss the enjoyment of any part of them. If he is a well- 
to-do man in business, he may indulge himself in a holiday 
pretty frequently in the fine season; but all the more does he 
count the days irom the last one to the next. Perhaps he is a 
distinguished member of an angling club, whose delegates sit 
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nightly over the scales to calculate to a pennyweight the specimens 
that may be submitted for registration ; and in that case he is ani- 
mated by a nobly emulous ambition as well as by a disinterested 
passion for the art. At all events he has his pet resorts some- 
where between Teddington Lock and Old Windsor. Days before 
he has written to his favourite boatman to hold himself and the 
punt in readiness for a given morning; and, if he means to 
make a day of it, with a pleasant evening to follow, he has 
written also to the landlord of his accustomed inn. Giddy 
boating men dashing by in crank outriggers, or pulling past in 
those less reversible craft which are steered by laughing girls re- 
clining in the stern, are in the habit of pitying or geome, Oa the 
respectable “ fogies ” who hang themselves up in a punt between 
a couple of poles. But these fogies know what pleases them best, 
as they ought to doafter arriving at theirtime of life. At all events, 
our friend, who has reached his destination and settled himself 
snugly in his favourite nook by the eddy under the alders at the 
back of the weir, looks thoroughly satisfied with himself and the 
world in general on that lovely August morning. He has not 
stripped to exert himself like a maniac in a blazing sun, with the 
perspiration streaming from every pore. On the contrary, he is 
sensibly attired in something like the costume of a West Indian 
sugar-planter—in straw sombrero, white calico coat, and nankin 
continuations over canvas shoes. He is seated in a cool cane- 
bottomed chair which is tolerably easy in its build. There is 
scarcely more than an agreeably passive effort in steadying the lon 
rod that sways gently over the water. But, should its de 
weight, conspiring with the a, be too much for him at 
any moment, the means of refreshmentare ready at his elbow in the 
shape of a brown jar which may contain cool beer or spirits and 
water, to say nothing of those long-necked flasks that peep from 
under the lid of the luncheon-basket. That well-packed basket, 
with the certainty of a handsome tip, keeps the attendant fisher- 
man in prime good humour; he has made elaborate preparations 
and been lavish of his ground-bait, and the dace and gudgeon are 
biting freely. In short, the punt and its well-conditioned freight 
present adelightful picture of serene felicity; while, notwithstanding 
the bulky luncheon hamper, our worthy Walton will sit down to 
his evening meal with an excellent appetite and a sound digestion ; 
and, as he dallies with his wine before retiring to his pillow, will 
be as happy in the retrospect as he was in the anticipation. 
Nevertheless, he may not have passed a pleasanter day than the 
humble “ banker” who has been seated within a stone’s throw of 
him for the best of the time. This person seemed most 
—e got up for a fishing expedition, and his dress showed 
melancholy signs of poverty. He wore a rusty frock coat, which 
barely buttoned across his narrow chest, with a chimney-pot hat 
that was battered and shiny. It is more likely that he tramped 
from Richmond or Ki m than that he travelled from town 
with a third-class return ticket. Some crusts of bread and a scrap 
of cheese which he brought in his pocket, with a modest half-pint 
at the neighbouring sagas constituted his frugal meal; nor 
is he likely to have his rest disturbed by indigestion should he 
dispose of all his fish at supper. Yet, if he is the victim of 
worries and regrets, as appears highly probable, he has found 
absolute oblivion while pursuing his solitary diversion. Seldom 
shifting his position, and never moving far, it was hard to say 
whether he was more like Patience on a Monument or a living 
presentment of the Pleasures of Hope. For his absorbed at- 
tention was riveted on his float, and his mind was evidently pro- 
jecting itself into the depths beneath him, conjuring up visions 
= _ the monsters who might be swimming in shoals round his 
it. 

This pair of anglers, with a host of kindred spirits who were 
almost as numerous that day on the river as the dragon-flies, re- 
present as well as any others the fascination that fishing exercises 
over its followers. But we are very far from pretending that they 
practise the art in all its subtle delicacy; and if we wish to 
See science in its perfection, we must accompany the fly- 
fisherman who is in the habit of going further afield to certain 
stretches of water that he knows of. One of them belongs to 
a venerable mill, and the miller is in the habit of receiving 
an occasional guest in his upper chamber, and letting out 
the —- of fishing by the day. So it comes about that, 
although the trout abound, they have become extraordinarily 
wary, and as somebody is perpetually trying to ensnare them, they 
have learned to distrust everything in the shape of food. As for 
the river itself, in ordinary years it is all that could well be de- 
sired. Thanks to a gentle fall in the meadows, it breaks and 
ripples in a succession of languid currents and tiny whirlpools, 
but the present season having been extraordinarily dry, it has 
sbrunk and subsided into smooth limpidity. Many North-country 
sportsmen, and good fishermen too, would feel absolutely despond- 
ing about it at the first glance, especially with a burning sun, a 
breezeless day, and a cloudless sky. Not so our cockney friend, as 
he turns out to make a appear il survey of the well-known 
water on the evening after his arrival at the mill; some of the fish 
are old and familiar acquaintances of his, with whom he has played 
Many a game at hide-and-seek. As he stealthily approaches the 

, letting a suspicion of his shadow fall over it in the water, he 
can see the phantom forms gliding away to their lurking-places in 
the holes of the bank or among the gnarled roots of the willow 
trees. He sees at once that it will be hard indeed to take them; 
but, on the whole, perhaps he is not displeased at having 
to bring his utmost ingenuity to bear on thi He is up 
betimes on the following morning, when the light, haze that 


ives. promise of a broiling day is still veiling the brilliancy of 
the sunshine, es a détour pod stream, that he 
may turn and fish it up, dropping his flies from below over the 
fishes’ shoulder fins as they float with their heads set to the current.. 
The tackle is a miracle of flimsiness, the casting line is tapered 
almost to nothing, with gossamer gut and a midge at the end of it. 
The mystery is, in the first place, how any decently sized trout 
should think it worth while to disturb himself for such a trifle ; 
and in the next, supposing the fly fast in his jaw, that it should 
hold anything bigger than a minnow. The fisherman casts and 
casts again, and his fly seems to fall like thistledown; but 
whether or not it be the faint plash of the fine line in the water, 
it is certain that as often as the hook comes down over a 
trout, it is followed by a light ripple where the fish goes 
shooting away from it. Our friend shakes his head over 
the open water, and fixes his eyes and thoughts on a willow 
tree on the opposite bank. He is aware of a heavy fish who 
is always to found at home there; and he sees that some 
shadow is falling from the branches. So, standing well back, and 
throwing with elaborate gentleness, he sends his midge lightl 
against the opposite ame, whence it drops airily on the dar: 
blotch of phe 4 Almost before it has had time to fall, there is a 
rush and a plunge, and the trout is fast. Then comes the very 
perfection of play, with a Dg ag any of delicious excite- 
ment. For it is out of the question for the angler to force the 
fighting, as he might do with a bic tea salmon, hooked on a 
three-ply casting-line. The pow gambols of the trout must be 
controlled with a firm yet yielding hand. Should the line relax, 
the fish has breathing time; and yet the slightest violence ora 
sudden strain would snap the delicate gut to a certainty. Should 
the angler lead his wearied-out victim over the landing-net, and 
lay him vanquished and gasping on the bank, cockney though he 
may be by occupation and residence, he has a right to call himself 
a deacon of his craft, 


A HORTICULTURAL SHINDY. 


Ts. disorderly meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday last supplies a curious commentary on the familiar 
saying about the influence of ingenuous arts in softening manners. 
When this institution be on present footing at 
South Kensington, under the most distingui patro a great 
parade was made of the refining and elevating etfect which it was 
to have on the community ; but either the 
Kensin — are not quite so ingennous as might be, or for 
some other reason, the. result of the pod acter, this respect has 
been anything but satisfactory. The Society has discredited itself 
by sacriticing the interests of horticulture to the onan of a mere 
fashionable pleas und; it has scandalously misapplied the 
public funds with which it was entrusted, and is now practically in- 
solvent; and, as might be expected under such circumstances,. 
everybody connected with itisin avery bad temper. The meeting 
the other day, as we learn from the report in the Morning Post, seems. 
to have been quite a bear-garden. A gallant Admiral denounced 
the conduct of the Council as dishonourable and disgraceful, and 
said that in his profession anybody who did such things would 
be kicked out of the service; om the Chairman retorted that 
the speaker was not a gentleman, and had better leave 
the room, which looked like. a hint of ejection after the 
manner of the navy. Various shareholders took part in the 
fray on one side or another, and the violent recrimina- 
tions which resounded must have been a sad disappoint- 
ment to those who anticipated such beautiful moral results from 
the cultivation of botany. Into the particular quarrel between 
the debenture-holders and the Council which occupied the 
meeting we have no desire to enter. There can be 
no doubt that the debenture-holders have good reasons to 
be dissatisfied with their financial position; but it may be 
suspected that they have not been in to favour the devi- 
ous devices by which the Council has contrived to lead the 
Society out of its natural and legitimate lines. At any rate, 
this is not a question with which the eo — has much 
concern. Some of the discontented debenture-holders, however, 
touched upon what is really'the essential question. Dr. 
remarked that it was upon the strength of the reputable names of 
members of the Royal Commission and Council of the Horticul- 
tural Society that money had been invested, and that the Com- 
missioners and the Council were bound in honour to see that the 
investors did not suffer loss. Dr. Martyn of course —_ only on 
behalf of the debenture-holders, but it is necessary to in mind 
that these are not the only persons to be considered. The public 
also invested largely in the enterprise, and it is certainly time that 
it should know what has been done with its money. At the close 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851 it was found that, after paying all 
expenses, there was a surplus of close upon 187,000l., plus 5,400/. 
from rents and misce us receipts, This money was put 
into the hands of a Royal Commission, which was in- 
corporated for “the advancement of human industry, and 
the formation of kindly international feelings,” and was chiefl 
invested in the purchase of land at what was then om a. = 
is now called South Kensington. The use to which the i 
sioners put this land was to lease portions of it to the Horticultural 
Society and the Albert Hall Company, and to dispose of the rest 


as building ground. It is some time since the Commissioners have 
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published any accounts, and it is difficult to know exactly what 
are their present relations with the two unfortunate speculations 
which they have supported. It is known, however, that both the 
Horticultural Gardens and the Albert Hall are at the end of their 
financial means, and that it is impossible to keep them going 
except at a dead loss. An attempt is being made to prevent the 
Albert Hall from falling into decay by applying a peculiar kind of 
social pressure to the seat-holders, in order to persuade them to 
increase their subscriptions. The Horticultural Society is similarly 
on its last legs and casting about an for means of 
ing on the South Kensington Gardens. It is stated in an 
official manifesto of the Council, signed by Lord Aberdare, that 
the Society “retains for the use of its Fellows, in what may be 
called almost the centre of London, a pleas und, which, on 
the lowest computation, would yield 500,000/. if sold for building 
” And it further appears that this valuable property is 
Feld at a nominal rent of 2,400/., and that there is on this account 
an accumulation of debt on the part of the Society which it is 
"This f things sugges ha 
is disastrous state of thi its two questions—what 
course the Royal Commissioners ought to pursue fa regard to this 
apparently bankrupt tenant, and how the Society is to extricate 
itself from the embarrassments which surround it. The second 
of these questions is one rather for the members of this Society than 
for the public, and it is only in so far as the arrangements to be made 
affect the public that we are at present concerned with them. We 
learn from the official statement to which we have already re- 
ferred that, “ under the existing conditions with the Commissioners, 
the lease of the ens at South Kensin would be forfeited 
this year unless the Society can make from them before June next” 
—the paper was issued in March last—“a sum of 2,400/. as rent, 
over and above what is necessary forthe proper maintenance of the 
gardens, and the interest of the debenture debt ; but the Commis- 
sioners have expressed their desire to assist the Society in retaining 
the gardens, and are willing to grant their use to the Society free 


of rent, provided the Society will raise a sufficient income to main- | 


tain them in a fit state without neglecting the chief objects for 
which it was incorporated.” The income thus required is fixed 


at 10,000/. a year, to be raised by subscriptions which the | 


Oouncil hopes to obtain from householders in the neighbourhood 
ens 


— with the various classes addressed it is impossible to say, 
no doubt they are entitled to do the best they can for themselves. 
This, however, is not aquestion of public importance. The debenture- 
holders went into the matter as a commercial investment, and must 
run the risks which they knew beforehand they would have to 
face. On the other hand, the Fellows and surrounding tenants 
and landlords must also take their chance with an insolvent Horti- 
cultural Society, as with any other speculative enterprise. We 
cannot say that an annual payment of from four to six guineas 
isa heavy tax on the proprietors or tenants of the mansions of 
South i ; indeed, it seems too small; but then, as it 
seems to us, this is exclusively a — for the private pockets 
of those persons, and they are at liberty to themselves as 
to what they may choose todo. The really im t question is 
why the Horticultural Society should be subsidized by the State 
for the purpose of enabling residents in its neighbourhood to have 
a t lounge at a cheap price, and landlords to get higher 
rents for their houses than they otherwise would do. Phe official 
statement asserts that “‘the work of the Society consists mainly 
in the advancement of horticulture.” This is a statement 


sington, in order to provide a place for the chi and a 
flirting ground for more mature people of the district. This 


may be a eee thing for landlords and householders, but why 
give its money as the basis of such a speculation ? 
manayed, 


should be set apart for such an object. The truth is that 
the Horticultural Society has not fulfilled 


Horticultural Society may be true of the past, it has seen the error 
of its ways, and is now bent upon reform. The answer to this is 
that the Society has had a fair trial, and that the tree is known by 
its fruits. As far as the South Kensington Gardens are concerned, its 
profession of being an artistic or scientific Society has been an arrant 
imposture ; and any one who reads the official programme now put 
forth must doubt whether it suggests any hope for the future. 
Indeed it is evident that the whole scheme is based on making the 
gardens attractive to householders and a source of profit to the 
landlords, and no doubt this end may be more simply and effectu- 
ally attained by turning the place into a rink, croquet-ground, and 
refreshment cvunter, in the hands of a pushing publican, 
than by dull and laborious experiments in horticulture. We 
observe that one of the inducements held out to residents is that 
“the Council propose to set on foot a course of practical instruc- 
tion in gardening operations both for children and adults.” This 
is the sort of artistic and scientific horticulture which is to be 
cultivated, and any one can imagine how the gardens will look 
when a crowd of amateur gardeners of all ages is turned loose over 
them to dig and rake at pleasure. The fact is that no one can 
a the slightest confidence in the Council of this Company. It 

as been continually declining in character and competency, and 
all who have the interest of horticulture at heart have quitted 
the Society in shame. The gardens are a mere commercial 
enterprise trading on public funds for the benefit of private 
interests. It may be a question what the Commissioners had 
better do with this property, and various useful applications might 
be suggested. But nobody who pays any attention to the subject 
can doubt that there is no question whatever as to the monstrous 
and shameful waste of public money which would be involved 
in a continuance of this subsidy to the Society in its present 
form. The only course left for that body is to give up the show- 
man and public-house speculations which it has substituted for 
scientific work, and devote itself honestly to its true business at 
Chiswick. There is another point which ought not to be over- 
looked, and that is the false position which the Royal Com- 
missioners occupy in this affair. They are made a screen for 
every kind of 2 ope and mismanagement in the interest of a 
clique of officials, who act pretty much as they please. It is of 
course too late to think of the House of Commons tackling the 
Commissioners this year; but they must themselves feel that they 
are bound to account for their expenditure of the funds placed in 
their hands. 


MOBILIZATION. 


Pte undergraduate of Cambridge, whose genius was not mathe- 
matical, hearing that the Tutor of his College had written a 
treatise on the “Dynamics of a Rigid Body,” sup sed that this 
must mean “the motion of a body that can’t move.’ The Times has 
recently published a series of interesting letters on what it calls 
the Mobilization Experiment of the British Army, which might 
be accurately described in the same terms. We find, with almost 
as much surprise as the natives of the Cotswold Hills, a so-called 
division of a corps d’armée posted on them ; but, in the first place, 
it is only a division of infantry, without cavalry or artillery, and 
secondly, it could not have got there nor could it get away with- 
out extraneous help. Assuming, however, that mobilization is 
not what the word implies, it is nevertheless excellent practice for 
the army, and not the less so because it is suggested that the 
militiamen encamped on the Cotswolds did not altogether like their 
work. Critics o = mobilization scheme have treated with un- 
necessary severity that part of it which proposed to bring Scotch 
regiments to the South bf England. We do not wailiatiee to say 
that this would be desirable in war, but it is evidently useful in 
peace, for the sake of knocking the troops about. It would be easy 
to show that the brigades and divisions of the two mobilized corps 
were posted with some neglect of strategic considerations. When 
the enemy is imaginary he may be placed where we please, and, 
if it is necessary to suppose that corn-fields are impassable mo- 
rasses, it may be permitted to carry convention rather further. 
Room for exercise and supply of water should have been the points 
most considered in establishing these camps. 

Mobilization as a theory had been discussed for months, but it 
first ap as a fact on the 14th of July, when the cay: bri- 
fade of the Second Corps was discovered in a camp near Lewes. 

supplies for this and other parts of the mobilized forces 
were obtained by the simple e ient of employing contractors, who 
delivered bread and meat at the tent doors. Strictly speaking, the 
supply officers of the army ought perhaps to kill the beef and make 
the bread. But, as regards defensive operations, our army would 
always have great part of land behind it, and civilian as well 
as military skill would be available to collect and prepare provi- 
sions. A skilful commissariat need not insist on doing everything 
for itself, but would rather show its skill in getting as much as 
possible done for it. The soldiers, and particularly the militia- 
men, seem to have disliked Australian meat, salt-pork, and biscuit 
at the end of their service just as much as they did at the begin- 
ning, and no amount of mobilization is likely to make a British 
army easy to feed. Still, considering the vast resources at com- 
mand, we should be inclined to think that, if we could get the 
men, the means of feeding them could be supplied; and at any 
rate it is well bring the troops even into standing camps in the 
first year, in the hope that they may be more thoroughly mobilized 


hereafter. It deserves consideration whether what may be called 


ticket.” The Council further points out that, if this money is not 
raised, the lease of the ground will be forfeited, and that the con- 
sequences will be that the debenture-holders, having no claim in a ae 
such a case, will lose both principal and interest; that the Life 
Fellows will lose all their privileges in regard to the gardens, and Eo 
the ordinary Feilows their entrance-fees, and that “ the proprietors 
of houses in the vicinity will, from the loss of the gardens, tind 
the value of their epee Bor me by a far larger amount 
than they would have to subseribe in order to maintain them in a 
high state of efficiency.” It is further impressed upon house- 
: holders that “the expenditure of from four to six guineas per 
annum to keep up a large conservatory and ornamental grounds in 
their immediate neighbourhood can hardly be considered a heavy 
tax upon the purses of persons who dwell in houses varying in 
value from 5,000/. to 20,000/.” How far these arguments will 
| 
| | 
which is remarkable for an audacious defiance of notorious 
facts. No doubt it was on this pretence that the Horticultural 
Society obtained the lease of land from the Royal Com- 
missioners; and it is also true that, to a certain extent, 
the Chiswick Gardens of the Society are useful to horticulture. 
_ But then the present dispute does not affect the Chiswick grounds, 
and it is well known that horticulture, both in its scientific and 
artistic aspects, has been systematically neglected at South Ken- 
are akin to such a place as Princes as a lounge for fashionable | 
has been trading on false pretences. — 
4 It may be pleaded that, though this charge of laches against the 
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a Militia Transport Service might not be to some extent organized 
in time of The whole transport of the country would of 
course be lable to be employed in time of war, and that which 
war may require to be done should be rehearsed in peace. 
This principle was applied in the South-Eastern counties when 
French invasion was ——— and the arrangements then 
made are no doubt recorded in the War Office. Next year an at- 
tempt should, we think, be made to move the various divisions of a 
corps by means of such transport as the district in which they are 
encamped can supply. The farmers would be required to allow 
the use of their waggons and teams for a limited number of days 
at a fixed price. “Pais may probably be inconvenient, but so is 
personal service in a Militia regiment, at least to lazy selfish people ; 
and we had better all make up our minds to suffer occasional per- 
sonal inconvenience for the suke of permanent national security. 
The available transport of the country ought to be organized and 
sometimes verter es Let a body of troops be taken to a certain 
point by railway, and then marched for three days with such sup- 

ies and accommodation as can be furnished without help from 
contractors. This would bring us rather nearer to actual mobiliza- 
tion, and for the present we must be content with something 
else under that name. 

It must be admitted that the cavalry brigade at Lewes could not 
have been moved a yard in campaigning order and with its full 
amount of field baggage. At Horsham a brigade of Irish Militia 
was encamped in tents sent from Aldershot and made ready 
for them before they came. This, again, is not exactly mobilization, 
but may be useful i At Dorking a <<. of Scotch 
Militia and a battalion of Irish were , the night of 
Tuesday, July 18, these troops for Guildford in nine 
trains, and marched thence to Aldershot. About 3,500 men of the 
First Class Army Reserve were called out for a week’s duty with 
the Second Corps, and their appearance was satisfactory. They 
are described as fine stalwart men in the flower of their age and in 
robust health. “ The men = the colours, though b 
no means a bad lot as times go, suffer greatly in comparison wi 
these veterans, bronzed, fellows who make one proud of 
the British army. Most of the lads now in the ranks will 
turn out nearly as well as the Reserve men in question, but they 
require time, and meanwhile a tage of them are unfit 
to enter on a campaign. It is fortunate indeed that we have 
place of the striplings, for it would 

wasteful folly as well as wanton — send them into the 
field.” "We quote this from a “ Military Correspondent ” 
So and we — = candour ad journal in thus 
ec answering itself. e Correspondent is speaking, not 
of Militia. but of the Line, and he says exactly the same = has 
been said by all experienced officers during the last year, and has 
been repeated in almost all new rs except the Times, which 
has ee. affected blindness to that which everybody else could 
see. ‘ Unfortunately,” says this writer, in conclusion, “ the total 
number of First Class Reserve men is at present only 9,000,” There 
are, in fact, only enough of them to show what an army we might 
have if we could engage the bulk of our working population in 
some organization for national defence. And why, it may be asked, 
can we not do this? These men came from Hull, Exeter, London, 
and other towns, to do a week's duty at Aldershot. They took 
their oe in the battalions to which they were allotted, and being 
old soldiers, they had nothing to learn 2nd little to recall to mind. 
It is at least conceivable that men might be drilled to a certain point 
near their homes, and then sent to do duty for a few days with a 
battalion. Itappearsthatany battalion at Aldershot can conveniently 
receive 300 of such men, and it would be easy to arrange for the 
peer, fe of successive bodies during the weeks of summer. The 
remarks of this Correspondent on the Militia regiments which he 
visited are generally satisfactory, and the worst fault that he 
finds with them, as with the Regulars, is youth. But all that he 
says comes to this—that tke best men the country can show are not 
in the army, unless we look for them in the First Class Reserve, 
which amounts, all told, to 9,000 men. It ought to be easy to find 
in men after training in the manner 
suggested, might be put for a week’s or a month’s duty with an 
battalion or Militia that could 
them. Such an arrangement would require patriotiam, good 
sense, and moderate expenditure, and it would make the country 
secure, 

Thus far we have only met with the Second Co: 
learn that the Horse Guards desired the whole 
Division of the Fifth Corps to be t at a review at Salisb 
on Saturday, the 22nd of July, the First Brigade of this divi- 
sion was brought in on Friday night by movements by rail and on 
seem creditable to all concerned. This 

e, consisting of the Shropshire and three regiments of Irish 
Militia, lay at Yarnbury Castle and Codford, distant ten or eleven 
miles from Salisbury, and it was close on midnight when they learned 
the precise arrangements for their march. The Commissariat officers 
rode about during the night ag Sees of the farmers. The 
four regiments marched to Wylye, where they took train to 
Wilton, whence they marched to their new camp near Salisbury. 
This movement commenced between 3 and 4 A.M., and was com- 
pleted at 10.30 a.m. Between 2and 3 p.m. the brigade started 
to march from this new camp to the scene of the review on 
Rockborn Down, four or five miles distant. The total number of 
ae ae the review at Salisbury did not much exceed 
7,000, e bri as we have seen, was brought in on Friday 
night, and another came in the night before, But this movement 


But we 
the Second 


of eleven miles was only accomplished by the most strenuous 
efforts, the most skilful arrangements, and by hiring transport. 
Still it is satisfactory to know that this has been done once, and 
repetition will always make it easier. The Third Division of the 
Fifth Corps has been in camp near Stroud, and here our old 
friends the King’s Own and Queen’s Own Tower Hamlets Militia 
have been taking country air in company with the Royal Berks. 
These three regiments formed one brigade, and another was formed 
of the North and South Gloucestershire and the Oxfordshire 
iments. Besides these two brigades, there was the Bucks 
Militia as a divisional battalion. The camp was on Minchin- 
hampton Down, about three miles from Stroud. The heat 
was of course great, but the health of the division was 
satisfactory, and the site of the camp was both beautiful 
and convenient. We are sorry to learn, however, that 
mobilization is not likely to Fag enrolling in the Militia 
or enlisting in the Line. any of the regiments of this 
division are below their establishment, and the real cause of this 
is supposed to be high wages. Thus we always come back to the 
money difficulty, and encounter under a new form the old truth 
that, if we will not pay in person, we must pay in purse. This 
Correspondent loyally says what he can for Lord Cardwell’s ptan, 
but it comes only to this—that there may be hereafter a Reserve 
if we can now get recruits, and whether we can get them depends 
upon the additional attractions which Mr. Hardy this year offers. 
Any one who can believe that a penny a day of extra pay will do 
much good must be an amiable enthusiast. It is idle to suppose 
that we can get what we want upon such terms, and we must not 
deceive ourselves by fancying that this mobilization experiment 
has done much good. It seems that the whole of the Second 
Corps, amounting to 25,000 men, were reviewed at once at 
Aldershot. But if we could not bring that number of troo 
together at that place, we should indeed be in a poor way. e 
do not find that the Fifth Corps was ever concentrated, and one 
division of it is only heard of in its camp at Minchinhampton 
Down. The natives are said to be delighted at these visits of 
brigades and divisions to sequestered hills, and on various accounts 
it is desirable to collect troops wherever there is room for them to 
manceuvre. But, after all, it is little to have mobilized in @ 
very partial sense a force of, at the outside, 50,000 men, and 
this, too, as the result of ——— which have been going on 
for three months. We are told that the Duke of Cambridge and 
Mr. Hardy inspected the Reserve men at Aldershot, and were 
delighted ; and the Government and hay oe have exc 
congratulations on the same subject in House of Lords. t 
the most that can be said is that the military resources of the 
country are not quite at the low ebb that had been feared. A 
beginning of better things has been made not at all too soon. 


THE HAMBURG MASSACRE. 


A DISCUSSION in the House of Re tatives at Washing- 
ton on what is called the Ham massacre evoked, as 
might be expected, some lively omnes The business before 
the House in Committee was a Bill to protect the Texas frontier ; 
and, by the simple expedient of moving that no troops should be 
withdrawn from South Carolina, the Committee was enabled to 
go fally into the whole question of this Hamburg trouble, and 
much beyond it. Once, indeed, the Committee was brought back 
to the Bill before it; but the subject of South Carolina was re- 
opened by Mr. Hoge, and continued by Mr. Cox, “each speaking 
of the other as a carpet-bagger from Ohio.” Mr. Hoge said that 
he had Se with a Imapsack; to which Mr, Cox 
answered that Mr. Hoge needed a knapsack to carry off all he had 
picked up. Mr. Foster, of Ohio, called upon the representatives 
of Georgia to stop “these infernal outrages,” adding, “Do this 
_ say = done, we fall on 
necks and rejoice.” . Carter, of Georgia, thinking per 
that in hot weather this proceeding might be inconvenient, ah 
“ You have fallen on our property, and we do not want you to 
fall on our necks.” In the course of di ion it was mentioned 
that Mr. Cox had brought his little carpet-bag into the city of New 
York, set it down in Tammany Hall, and looked up smilingly for 
of M. Tweed. Mr. Cox answered, in 
effect, by alleging a p ent for “carpet-bagging” which 
we had rather not quote ; and he added that one fact could not 
be got round—it was too to burn and too tough to split— 
and that was that, whereas New York punished her rascals, South 
Carolina’s rascals still went unconvicted in the courts. Ultimatel 
the House rose “after a day of very excited discussion,” pas 
without having made any progress with the Bill. 

The Governor of South Carolina has addressed to Senator 
Robertson a statement of the recent bloody affair at Hamburg. 
It appears that on the 4th of July a company of coloured State 
militia were marching i one of the streets of Hamburg. The 
street was over a hundred feet wide, and the company was march- 
ing in fours. While so marching they weremet by two young white 
men in a , who insisted on ing their course in the street 
without to the movements of the militia, and drove against 
the head of the column, which thereupon . Some parleying 
took place, which resulted in the company yielding, opening their 
ranks, and allowing the men to on their course. On 
the following day the young men took out warrants of arrest against 


some of the officers of the militia company, who were brought 
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before a justice for trial. The trial was afterwards adjourned till 
4 P.M. on Saturday, the 8th July. Before that time arrived many 
white citizens from the country around Hamburg began to gather 
in the town and armed themselves with guns and pistols. The 
militia company in the meanwhile had assembled at their armoury, 
and at the hour set for trial the defendants did not appear. We 
should observe that the Governor's statement purports to be a sum- 
mary of evidence, but it is probable that many points in it will be 
controyerted. For the present, however, we adopt his state- 
ment that the defendants failed to appear because they feared 
injury from the armed white men, and that the justice, after formally 
ing them, took no further steps to compel their presence in his 
court. A demand was now ae by the whites for the surrender 
to them of the arms of the militia. An hour or two passed in 
negotiations concerning this demand, the whites informing the 
militia that, if the arms were not given up within half an hour, 
they would open fire. The militia refused to delivér up their 
arms, saying that the demand was illegal, and that they had reason 
to fear for their lives if they gave up their arms. A brisk fire was 
then opened by the whites upon the building in which the militia 
were assembled, and some time after one of the attacking party was 
killed by a shot from the building. A piece of artillery was then 
brought across the bridge from Augusta, loaded with canister, and 
fired several times at the building. The militia now tried to escape 
at the rear. One man was shot in this attempt, and 20 or 25 were 
captured, and kept under guard. About 2 o'clock in the mornin 
of Sunday, 9th of July, tive of the prisoners were called out res 
shot, and the rest of the party were either turned loose or broke 
loose, and ran. They were tired upon as they ran, and three of them 
were severely wounded. Such, says Governor Chamberlain, was the 
affair at tlamburg, and, “if you can find words to characterize 
its atrocity and barbarism, your power of language exceeds mine.” 
It may be assumed that Senator Robertson and his party would do 
their best to supply oratorical embellishment ; and, while one side 
touches and retouches the sanguinary picture, the other side asserts 
that the Gicvernor wishes merely to furnish political capital to his 
fmends in Coagress, and bids him proceed to punish disorder, in- 
stead ot writing sensational letters about the duty of punishing 
ii. Republicans ask Democrats what, if they return to power, 
they wou'd do in such a case; but the Democrats might answer, 
as Sir Robert Peel once did, by declining to prescribe until they 
are called in. Meanwhile, those who are now in power may be 
asked waat they will do in the actual case. A speaker on the 
Democratic side said, inthe House of Representatives, that it was 
the duty of Governor Chamberlain at once to bring to justice 
those who shot prisoners in cold blood; and impartial observers 
wiil coucur in this opinion, Perhaps the last state of the South 
will be worse than the first; but it remains to be seen what the 
existing Government can do for it. The statement of this affair 
first read to the House was contained in a letter published in a 
newspaper. A member asked for the writer’s name, to which 
another member answered that, if the gentleman desired the name 
in order that the writer might be shot, he would not get it, but 
he added, “ He is a lawyer in the town of Aiken.” e cannot 
think that they are such bad shots in the South as not to be able 
to come pretty near the mark thus offered to them. Indeed, 
if there are two or three lawyers in Aiken between whom 
the authorship of the letter might rest, the actors in the affair 
at Hamburg would be probably equal to shooting them all. 
With indian war and Texan troubles on hand, it was con- 
tended that South Carolina must maintain her own tran- 
uillity, and that it was a new idea that every sore place must 
touched by a Federal bayonet. Another letter, coming 
from General Butler of Georgia, was read, and he ascribed the 
occurrence to “spontaneous combustion ;” and this view is, we 
think, supported by the speech of a coloured member, who asked 
what white men on a parade on the Fourth of July would think 
of a demand by two men ina that they should break their 
ranks and let them pass. Would they stand it, and did they 
expect negroes to stand it? The question is pertinent, and it 
suggests a doubt whether the coloured militia were altogether so 
angelic in behaviour as Governor Chamberlain reports. We do 
not, however, see that this alters the duty of Government in the 
matter. A party of militia, bearing arms by authority 
of law, were —_— to give them up, and on refusal a 
fight ensued and several men were killed. According to 
our ideas of law and order, the leaders of this dis- 
turbance, whether white or black, should be punished. The 
Republicans compare the white actors in this ow to the 
Sioux, and not to the advantage of the former. he Sioux 
no doubt killed all the wounded or captive soldiers of Custer’s 
regiment, and it seems that the whites of Hamburg shot the blacks 
as they ran, indulging thus at once political hate and a taste for 
brutal sport. We observe that Governor Chamberlain has not 
missed this rhetorical point in his letter, which deals largely in 
such generalities as English judges ventilate when they are passing 
sentences on convicted criminals. There is, however, this difference. 
that the issue of a judge’s discourse is sure to be servitude 
or hanging, whereas we cannot feel certain that Governor Chamber- 
lain will not end as he began, in platitudes. Shame and disgust, 
he says, must fill the- breast of every man who respects human 
nature as he reads the tale, and so say we. Without objecting to 
this fire talk, we should prefer to see some vigorous act. The 
militia of his State is at the Governor's disposal, and he might at 
least try to arrest the leaders of this outrage without so much pre- 
liminary flourishing 


The New York Herald published an account of this affair under 
the title, which is only too truly applicable, of “ The Irrepressible 
Conflict.” The reporter does not, like Governor Chamberlain, 
show any partiality for negroes; and, by comparing the two 
accounts, we shall probably come near the truth, Hamburg, 
says the reporter, is a mangy little town just opposite to 
Augusta, and was built by an eccentric German. It has 
for some years been a mere negro settlement, with here 
and there “a white inhabitant. The coloured inhabitants 
have had the local government administered by their own 
people in their own way, and a negro militia company armed with 
muskets furnished by the State has been the great power in the 
town. The company was out on parade, and, while manoeuvring 
in one of the main streets, detained two young white men longer 
than the latter thought necessary. The Governor's account stated 
that the militia were marching in fours, and that the street was a 
hundred feet wide. Whatever was the formation of the militia, 
it is clear that the street was wide enough both for them and for 
the buggy, if the parties had wished to be accommodating, and 
this they wished probably as much as the retainers of Capulet and 
Montague in the play. High words arose, and a complaint was 
lodged against the officers of militia for obstructing the road. 
On the hearing General Butler appeared as counsel for the com- 
plainants, and he suggested that the militia were retaining their 
arms in defiance of the Goyernor’s order to return them to the 
State arsenal. The justice, adopting this suggestion, attempted to 
induce the militia to give up their muskets; but they answered, 
and apparently with reason, that they could not safely do so. 
After some further parley, they declared positively that the arms. 
would not be surrendered, and they took post in their armoury. 
The Carolinians, reinforced by some men from Augusta, opened 
fire on the armoury, to which the blacks immediately replied, and 
a sharp skirmish ensued. We may be sure that the reporter did 
not derive this statement from the blacks, and it amounts to a con- 
fession that the whites began the conflict. Even assuming that the 
blacks held their weapons in detiance of the Governor's order, it 
does not follow that the whites were justified in using force 
to compel surrender of those weapons. The militia were at the out- 
side 50, while the whites had ooto 150 armed men, and some reports 
puttheirnumber higher. It is admitted that the whitesfired canister, 
and they had improvised solid shot out of dumbbells for their 
gun, when it was perceived that the armoury was abandoned. 
General Butler left for home after advising that the prisoners 
should be taken to the county town. The Governor's account 
shows that during the night some of these prisoners were shot. 
We do not find anything beyond “ niggers’ impudence ” alleged 
in justification of this outrage, and unless the conflict of races be 
absolutely irrepressible, it may be expected that some attempt will 
be made to punish those who began the fray, 


RACING IN SUSSEX. 


oe year, about the third week of July, we begin to be 
rather wearisomely reminded that Goodwood is the racing 
man’s paradise, and that nowhere can the national sport be so 
thoroughly enjoyed as in the Duke of Richmond and Gordon's 
famous park. And every year the hint is less and less regarded by 
those for whose benefit it is offered. The fact is that a visit to 
Goodwood races means going through a good deal and getting very 
little in return. The place is pretty enough, undoubtedly, though 
there are parks far more picturesque within a radius of a dozen 
miles—Cowdray and Arundel, for example—and though there is 
nothing in the _— English landscape on which one looks from 
the summit of Trundle Hill to go into raptures about. Moreover, 
as the domain of Goodwood, thanks to its owner’s liberality, is open 
to visitors all the year round, lovers of scenery will probably choose 
some other time than the race week to investigate its beauties. 
The racing man does not go to Goodwood in search of 
apd prospects, and in his endeavour to be a witness of the racing 
e is compelled to undergo an amount of discomfort which he by no 
means relishes. The railway communications are slow and uncer- 
tain; the drive from Drayton or Chichester is equally disagreeable 
in wet weather and in dry; you pay an exorbitant price for the 
privilege of a seat in aramshackle fly,and you are either smothered 
with a dust of singular fineness and penetrating power or you stick 
fast in the mud half-way up that terrible hill; and at the close of 
a fatiguing day you have positively to fight your way back to the 
station, and afterwards rely on the exercise of sheer physical 
strength to secure a seat in the train, All these inconveniences 
might be tolerated if the sport was such as we are accustomed to 
at Ascot or Doncaster; but unfortunately racing at Goodwood has 
taken a turn for the worse from which there seems little prospect of 
recovery. The speciality of the meeting used to be rich sweepstakes 
and weight-for-age races; but though these remain in name, 
and encumber the programme, too many of them end either in 
walks over or in wretched contests in which two or three horses 
take veer On the Stakes 4 last week there were ten races, in 
which thirty-eight horses took part—an av of less than four 
for each the there were thirteen events in the 
programme, ‘orty-eight horses appeared during the day—an 
a ny of less than four for on race. Generally it may be 
said that those races which provoke bling, such as the Stew- 
ards’ and Chesterfield Oups, and the Chichester Stakes, are Lane 
well patronized, while those which lead to little speculation are 
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quite in the cold. Such a state of affairs is altogether in accord- 
ance with the character of modern racing; and every year it is 
more and more noticeable that Goodwood, which attempts to retain 
some of the features of the racing of a bygone day, is out of har- 
mony with the times. We question whether the two days’ racing 
at Lewes—a meeting which, comparatively speaking, dates only 
from yesterday—does not furnish the best sport of the Sussex fort- 
night. We notice, however, that an attempt is to be made next 
year end the year after to restore the popularity of Goodwood by 
offering a considerably increased amount of added money. Added 
money, sufficient to make up a stake worth the winning, or handi- 
ha on which a good business in betting can be done, are the only 
inducements that tempt owners nowadays to pull out their horses. 
After the time-honoured Gratwicke and Ham Stakes had been 
decided—the latter in favour of Lord Falmouth’s Silvio, a very 
fine-looking son of Blair Athol and Silverhair—the numbers of 
twenty seven runners were hoisted for the Stewards’ Cup. The field 
for thisfavourite raceincluded last year’s winner, Trappist—with the 
heavy weight of gst. 7 lbs—last year’s second, Coomassie, not quite 
so severely burdened, and a host of speedy horses, such as Lollypop, 
first favourite for the Middle Park Plate of 1875, Queen of the 
Bees, Red Cross Knight, Farnese, Julius Cesar, and Hazeldean. 
For once in a way there was a very slight delay at the post, the 
as falling to a somewhat uneven start, of which Coomassie and 
briggan, both of whom were prominent favourites, got all the 
worst. As usual, the was very warm from the first, and those 
that got off badly had a very slight chance of reaching the leaders. 
At some distance from the finish the race lay between Trappist, 
Poursuivant, Monaco, and Lollypop, and of these four Trappist, 
who made a gallant struggle under his heavy weight, was the first 
beaten. The other three fought out a severe and well-contested 
finish, which ultimately resulted in favour of Monaco by a length, 
half a length only separating Poursuivant and Lollypop. The 
winner was a better favourite than either Coomassie or ‘Trappist 
for the same race last year, but on that occasion he disappointed 
his friends and failed to run into a place. He was very leniently 
treated, having only 3 ]bs. more on his back than he carried 
a@ year ago, and to this he undoubtedly owes his victory, 
which was gained without very much to spare. Lollypop has 
greatly improved since he ran in the Middle | Park Plate, and 
though he will or never realise the expectations that were 
once formed of him, he proved himself last week possessed of a 
fair turn of speed. We may add that Coomassie made up a great 
amount of lost ground in the latter part of the race and finished 
fifth, just behind Trappist—a fact which was duly re- 
membered on the last day of the week when the numbers 
went up for the Chesterfield Cup. The Lavant Stakes attracted 
a field of six, one of whom, Collingbourne, had pre- 
viously distinguished himself at Epsom by beating Bruce and 


Orleans. For all that, however, the dark Shillelagh, own brother 
to Thorn, and a colt of great quality and fine , Was made 
favourite, and carried off this handsome stake from the improving 
Chamant, Collingbourne being third. 

We have already said that on the Stakes day the races were 
numerous, but the runners were few. The pr ings opened 


with a duel between Coltness and All Heart for one of those 
three-hundred-sovereign sweepstakes to which the modern racing 
man is so loth to subscribe. Though Lord Rosebery’s horse 
looked more muscular than at Epsom, he was of no use what- 
ever to Coltness, who jumped off with the lead, had his 
opponent beaten half a mile from home, and won at his leisure. 

e fear that All Heart will never prove himself worthy of 
his name. Another weak-framed and weak-dispositioned horse, 
Kaleidoscope, succumbed in the succeeding race to Hellenist, a 
horse of a very awkward temper, but who on this occasion con- 
descended to gallop. The Drawing-Room Stakes produced another 
match, between Forerunner and Skylark, each carrying a 5 lbs. 
penalty ; and Forerunner found it no easy task to shake off the 
challenge of Skylark and win by half a length. According to this 
running the second in the Derby will stand but a slender chance 
against Kisber in the St. r, if the gallant son of Buccaneer 
and Mineral comes fit and well to the post. Then came the Good- 
wood Stakes, which, nominally the chief event of the meeting, 
is steadily declining in public estimation and in importance. 
This is just the time of year when a great many horses are 
in reserve, as it is called, for the great autumn a sar at 
Newmarket, and owners seem very shy of exposing them at 
the end of Jul » only six weeks before the weights for the 
Cesarewitch Cambridgeshire appear. This year, out of 
sixty-three subscribers to the Goodwood Stakes, forty paid the 
minor forfeit, and of the remaining twenty-three only nine were 
represented at the And the field was as indifferent in 
quality as it was in numbers, There was Balfe, it is true, 
looking as smart as ever ; but then Balfe has never gained a repu- 
tation over a course of two miles and a half. There was the 
American horse Mate, more likely, so said the critics, to be 
endowed with a fine turn of speed than with great staying 
powers. There was King Log, once talked of in connexion with 
the Cesarewitch of 1875 ; there was the eternal Lilian ; and there 
was Admiral Byng, the inevitable feather-weighted three-year-old 
that always comes to the fore, either in the betting or in the race, 
in large handicaps ; and, lastly, there was Hampton, who at any 
tate had won the Great Metropolitan last year, and who had there- 
fore better credentials as to his ability to compass a long course 
than most of his competitors. The race was in fact left to these 
two, the three-year-old feather-weight and the winner of the 


Great Metropolitan, and a very pretty finish took place between 
the pair. Perhaps, if Admiral Byng had not broken a blood- 
vessel in the head about a hundred yards from the judge’s chair, 
the result would have been reversed ; but, as it was, pton won 
by rather more than half a length. We should add that King 
Log destroyed whatever chance he ing away 
with his rider at an early part of the race, and running himself to 
a standstill, and that Balfe broke down, and will probably not be 
seen on a racecourse again. The American horse, Mate, was never 
formidable at any moment during the contest. In the Lennox 
Stakes Lowlander was opposed by Trappist and Mavis—the latter 
a speedy two-year-old of high class; but, though Trappist was as 
good as the great chestnut for the first half of the journey, he could 
not live with him in the last half, and was beaten very easily, the 
two-year-old never being in the race. Lowlander has run rather 
in and out this season, and probably does not like too much work 
ata time; but it is clear that his fine form has not yet deserted 
him, for Trappist is no mean opponent over uarters of a 
mile. The Findon Stakes brought out a field of eight, and 
Warrior, a grand-looking son of General Peel, who had previously 
won at Salisbury, but by some mischance had been beaten at 
Huntingdon, made mincemeat of his opponents. His looks and 
performance made such an impression that -3,000 guineas were 
forthwith offered for him. The Bognor Stakes ended im a mere 
exercise canter for Springfield; and then -Levant, Twine the 
Plaiden, and Zee did battle for another of the old-fashioned rich 
sweepstakes, and Lord Rosebery’s beautiful filly, running gener- 
ously for once, and coming at the end with one run, caused her 
owner to end the day more prosperously than he commenced it. 

On the Cup day the events that preceded the great race were of 
only passing interest, but we may mention that three out of four of 
them were carried off by F. Archer, who was in wonderful form, 
or luck, throughout the week. The Cup race itself was great 
only in name; there was one solitary three-year-old, Hengist, 
among the six runners; two four-year-olds—New Holland, who at 
two years was hardly above plating form, and Temple Bar, second 
to Hampton in last year’s Great Metropolitan; and three aged 
horses—Freeman, Louise Victoria, and the American Preakness. 
Of these Louise Victoria was practically hors de combat, 
being manifestly unfit to run. Otherwise she would have 
undoubtedly won in this company ; but, under the circum- 
stances, it was a pity to bring her out and expose her to 
certain defeat. Of the remainder ess was by far the finest 
looking, and with his light weight of 8 st. 7 Ibs., and the moderate 
opponents he had to beat, he certainly could not have had a better 
chance of carrying off one of the most coveted prizes of the English 
Turf. But horses of that advanced —- believe that Preak- 
ness is thirteen or thereabouts—rarely preserve their raci 
powers in any marked degree. Acco to the Ascot 
running in the Alexandra Plate, the race ought to have been a 
near thing between New Holland and Freeman, the latter of 
whom gave Prince Soltykoff's horse 3 lbs. and a head beating at 
Ascot, and now had to give him 5 lbs. more. However, Freeman 
= failed to run up to his form, and New Holland, after making 

e whole of the running, won by a couple of lengths from Temple 
Bar, who in turn beat Preakness by a head, though the American 
horse was clearly second best in the race. Temple Bar had 
not appeared in public since the Derby of 1875, in which 
he finished sixth or seventh; but he had been highly 
tried, and his weight, 7 st. 12 Ibs. being lenient 
for a four-year-old, it was thought that he might be able 
to get the better of New Ho The latter, however, 
has grown into a horse of great power and substance, and, 
except in quite first-class company, will be hard to beat over long 
courses. uise Victoria, as was expected, broke down in the 
race, and has probably finished her racing career. After Skylark 
had cantered away from two of Mr. Craufurd’s in the three-year- 
old Bentinck Memorial, Shillelagh gave a second proof of his 
smartness by oe 7 lbs. to two highly-tried two-year-olds, 
Hadrian and Pellegrino, and beating them in a canter for the 
Molecomb Stakes. The four-year-old Bentinck Memorial over the 
tedious Queen’s Plate Course ended as usual in a match, and, as 
usual, the combatants, who were Earl of Dartrey and a mare of 
Mr. Craufurd’s unknown to fame, walked and trotted for three- 
fourths of the distance. It would have saved trouble to have 
allowed Earl of Dartrey to walk over. The last day’s racing 
was not the worst of the four, oe weather underwent 
an unfavourable change. New Holland easily settled Lilian 
for the Queen’s Plate, and the old mare is at last giving 
signs that she is well nigh tired of racing. That slashing 
filly, Crann Tair, carried off the Nursery Stakes in a canter; 
but this race exhibited a remarkable falling-off, there being only 
three runners out of thirty-one entries. To make up for this 
there was a good field of twenty-three for the Chestertield Cup, 
and Coomassie, meeting Monaco on 14 lbs. better terms, had no 
difficulty in beating Lord Hartington’s horse, and in repeating her 
triumph of last year. At the same time, Monaco was not beaten 
so far as to make it out that Coomassie ought to have won the 
Stewards’ Cup had she got a good start. On the contrary, the 
weight she then had to give to Monaco was too much. That 
honest, horse Dalham, with 9 st. 5 lbs., was third best in the 
Chesterfield Cup, though Wallsend obtained on sufferance the 
honours of the third place; but Hopbloom, Hellenist, Little 
Harry, and other fancied candidates never showed prominently. 
As usual in this race, the heavy weights were well represented in 
the leading division at the finish, i 
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_, At Brighton, the course was in excellent order, owing to 
@ seaso downfall of rain, and there were good fields 
and fair rt,. The leading races, however, for the Stakes 
and the ‘Gup, were not those which attracted the most 
support, the minor events of the meeting being far more 
extensively. patronized by. owners of horses. The field for the 
Stakes consisted.of old Lilian, Chancellor, Mate, Cato, and an 
unnamed son of Man-at-Arms and Fusee. Those who considered 
the race a good thing for Lilian assumed that she would run up 
to the best form she has shown recently—namely, at Sandown 
Park, where she gave 7 lbs. to Chancellor, and beat him easily for 
the Queen's Plate. r Goodwood running, however, ought to 
have, suggested to her admirers that even her iron frame was in 
need of rest, and at Brighton she could not live in quite moderate 
company. e American horse, Mate, improved somewhat on his 
Goodwood form, and made something like a struggle for victory ; 
but Chancellor shook him off without much difficulty at the last, 
and won by three lengths, There was nothing wonderful in the 

ormance, considering that Chancellor has often been backed 
‘or far more important handicaps; but it is singular that his 
winning career should have begun immediately after he changed 
hands at: Newmarket. The same thing happened with The 
Flirt last year. As long as Lord Falmouth her, she was 
always disappointing him; but directly he got rid of her she 
won, if we recollect rightly, three pretty good races straight off 
the reel, The Oup race dwindled down to still smaller proportions, 
Out of the eighteen entered, only two, Lilian and Preakness, 
arrived .at, Brighton ; and, aiter the old mare’s defeat on the 
previous day, it was hardly thought worth while to pull her out 
again for another two-mile journey. therefore, was 
indulged with a walk over, and thus Mr. Sanford’s ambition of 
carrying away some English trophy has been gratified. It is 
tather humiliating, however, to bring a horse between four and 
five thousand miles, and then secure a solitary cup with him by 
means of a walk over; and we hope that Preakness, despite his 
age, will.yet be able to reward his owner's enterprise in more satis- 
factory fashion, and will be recorded the winner of some good race 
after a fairly contested fight. 
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WALLAGE'S GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS.* 


HE progress of science is well served +-hen the provisional 
acceptance of a theory facilitates the meti.dical exposition of 
facts. Zoology, in several departments of comparative investi~ 
gation, has already gained much incidental help from the suggestive 
consideration of recent philosophies) systems, Our most learned 

its are 


and observant i ed by their frith in the Law of 
Natural Selection to more hensive and precise examination 
of the structure and habits of different species, and the surrounding 


conditions of their development. Mr. Darwin himself, since he 
propounded about sixteen years ago the pregnant idea which com- 


animals with delightful additions to our knowledge. Mr. 
allace, again, during his long residence among the isles of the 
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geography, and Toug y also 
, as well as wit — notions which 
haye already advanced beyond the old “four quarters of the 

” These six regions are not indeed by any means approxi- 
mately equal in size; and their boundaries, in more than one in- 
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stance, are not formed by the oceanic coast-lines of continental land- 
masses, but. arise from intervening mountains or deserts.. Such an 
exception is perceived to occur twice along the southern frontier of 
the “ Palzarctic ” or eastern Old World Region, which is properly 
limited by the African Sahara, the Arabian Desert, the Hindoo Koosh, 
the Himalayas, and the ranges parting the Chinese river-basins 
from the Siamese. This region includes all Europe, the bulk of 
Asia without its southerly peninsular projections, and the of 
Africe. called “ Cis-Atlantean” by Mr. Sclater, looking towards 
the Mediterranean. It is about twice as large as North America, 
which constitutes the “‘ Nearctic Region,” and vastly greater than 
any of the four remaining zoological divisions. But Mr. Sclater 
and Mr. Wallace are nevertheless fully justified in their definition 
of the Palearctic Region, as well by its geological past histo 
and physical conditions, as by its possession of many peculiar kin 
of birds and mammals. The other regions which appear in Mr, 
Wallace’s coloured chart of the world are the “ Ethiopian,’ con- 
sisting of tropical and southern Africa, with the adjacent lands of 
southern Arabia and Ma: ; the “ Oriental,” composed of the 
Indian, Indo-Chinese, and Indo-Malay peninsulas and islands ; the 
“ Australian,” to which he adds, not only Papua, but the “ Austro- 
Malay ” islands, including Celebes, and the widely scattered groups 
of the South Pacific; lastly, the ‘Neotropical Region,” compre- 
hending with South America the Antilles, the Central American 
isthmus, and part of Mexico within the tropic zone. These four 
divisions of the lands now existing in the tropics and the southern 
hemisphere obviously stand forth in the map amidst the vast space 
of separating water. But there are also to be considered some im- 
portant geological problems with regard to the submersion of former 
continental masses, which haye a bearing also upon the past distri- 
bution of animal races to the south of the Equator. In the 
northern hemisphere, on the contrary—that is to say,in the two Arctic 
and dependent temperate regions, those of the Oldand the New World 
—geological processes of a different nature have determined the 
course of zoological development. The Glacial epoch, with the 
attending changes of surface level, soil, and climate, and thereby 
of vegetation, must here account for the migration, dispersion, or 
extinction of many remarkable animals, and for the proportion 
still maintained of peculiar families and genera in the great 
northern ¢ontinents. This is an example, like the application of 
the spectroscope to astronomical research, of the success with 
which one branch of natural philosophy may come to the assist- 
—_ of another, and by their allied pursuit obtain a more complete 
result, 

The leading idea, indeed, of Mr. Wallace’s endeavour to trace 
the history of the production and distribution of various animal 
forms all over the globe, is to be clearly recognized. It is, in the 
first place, that of a comparison of the present with the past fauna 
of each region, but attending chiefly to the mammalia, and seldom 
going back further than the Tertiary geological periods, in order to 
see the process of evolution, as he regards it, by which all the t 
peculiar to the region were developed. His next inquiry is that 
concerning the probable communication of animal types from one 
region to another, taking into account the geological evidence of 
a former different relative position, more especially of the southern 
regions to the more ancient land-masses in the Arctic hemisphere. 
He finds reason to believe that the mainland of Europeand Asia,and 
likewise of North America, existing as land from before the earliest 
of the Tertiary periods, constituted the area in which alone the 
successive types of vertebrate animal structure were originally 
produced. Not only the adjoining regions of equatorial Africa 
and southern Asia, but also the Indo-Malayan sub-region, the 
Australian region, the tropical American, and the sub-regional 
territories now isolated by later geographical changes, received 
from the northern continents all those higher forms of life. These 
southern regions, except perhaps Australia, were in the Tertiary 
formations alternately united to the upper mainlands and 
separated from them ; so that each region had an opportunity, in 
some period of its detached existence, of developing lower forms 
peculiar to itself. Australia, having had its period of junction with 
Asia probably not later than the Secondary formations, is found to 
possess only the primitive types of mammals, the marsupials and 
monotremes, while the Polynesian fauna has none at all. In 
general, it may be observed'that, for the development of the superior 
forms, the largest area seems to have been required, as well as 
longest time. It was only in the Palearctic and Nearctic con- 
tinents that such magnificent creatures as the nobler beasts and 
man could be evolved from the zoological laboratory, which was 
here sufficiently commodious; and it was here, in the northern 
hemisphere, which may perhaps in its entirety be called “the Old 
World,” that the evolution of animal life was first \. 

These views — more than plausible, without reference to the 
merits of the evolution theory; since the distribution of species 
must obey its own laws, whatever be the origin of species. They 
furnish new proof of the unity of plan, if we may so speak, that 
rules all nature. We are gratified by the masterly skill with which 
Mr. Wallace has marshalled an immense number and complex 
variety of facts into his detailed exposition of a threefold argu- 
ment, dealing with classified zoology, with paleontology, and with 

hysical geography, in combined support of his ideas. Wecan give 
but the mere outline of his arrangement of the principal divisions 
of so vast a subject, without examining the grounds upon which 
his pro’ regions—usually four to each main region— 
been allotted. In this particular respect, to judge from the dif- 
ferent views of other naturalists before Mr. Wallace's book came 


out, some discussion is likely to arise, and we cannot yet ex» 


| 

Far East, without heamng of Mr. Darwin's theory, anticipated, 
and to some extent worked out, its great principle, of which he 
now appears the modest and zealous disciple; but he too has 
made it ajguide to fresh actual researches, the substantial value of 
which, independently of the received hypothesis, is as much beyond 
dispute as that of Mr. Darwin’s inquiries concerning the variations 
caused apparently by influences attending domestication. It has 
been the aim of Me. Wallace, in this important work of scientific 
description and classification, to set forth a scheme of “ geographical 
zoology” with reference to the onigin of species, as affected by 
past or present conditions of the different terrestrial regions. A 
corresponding study is that of “zoological geography,” which is 
here geri treated of, presenting a complete review of the 
main divisions azid subdivisions of the globe, as characterized by 
| their exhibition of distinct animal types. Rather more than half 
the space.in the two volumes is filled with this descriptive account 
of zoological regions, which to an ordinary reader will seem the 
most apeenesting part of the book. 

The.merit of first defining the six primary regions of the earth’s 
surface, distinguished respectively by the presence of some im- 
rant groups of animals and pd the absence of others, is due to 

. Selater, He propounded the idea so long ago as 1857. If 
we agrée with Mr. Wallace in - this scheme of division, 
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+ unanimity of opinion. Mr. Sclater, in his essay read at 
t year’s istol meeting of the British Association, 


made seven distinct sub-regions of the Palzarctic, six of the 
Ethiopian, as many of the Indian or Oriental, but two of the 
Nearctic, five of the Neotropical, and three of the Australian, while 
he formed a seventh region, the “ Pacific,” of New Zealand and the 
Oceanic isles. It is sufficient for us here to observe that these 
minor subdivisions of zoological geography, though convenient for 
natural history, do not seem essential to the elucidation of Mr. 
Wallace’s general idea, which may stand firmly upon the ample 
basis of the larger divisions. One illustration of it has been men- 
tioned in the supposed development of all the Australian mammals 
from those primeval forms which abounded in Europe and Asia 
before the Eocene period, as shown by their fossil remains in oolite 
formations. They were in Australia, by the subsequent detach- 
ment of that region from the Palearctic during the Tertiary epoch, 
saved from the competition of more advanced forms; hence the 
existing ren, 8 South America, too, having probably been 
severed from North America by an arm of the sea in the Miocene 
and Pliocene periods, owes to a similar immunity, for some time 
continued, its possession of certain marsupials, and of the toothless 
ant-eater, the sloth, and the armadillo. It even sent northward, 
when the land connexion was established, some of its antique 
forms. But the extinct mammalian fauna of that region, with its 
resemblances to that of Europe in the later Tertiary periods, can- 
not very easily be explained, seeing its differences from the Nearctic 
fossil world. Paleontology, however, demands more complete 
researches in South America and Central America than have yet 
been made, and some passages only of zoological history are clearly 
on record in that part of the earth. Its amazing variety and rich- 
ness of living genera and species, favoured by its geographical and 
atmospheric conditions, renders it one of the most attractive 
regions to the naturalist, as is the case likewise with the Indo- 
Chinese and Malayan sub-regions, personally ee by Mr. 
Wallace. Buta not less important exhibition of the processes 
here discussed might be seen also in the Ethiopian region, if 
its geology and fossil remains were better known. It is cer- 
tainly proved, by Tertiary deposits all over the Sahara and the 
Arabian and Persian deserts, to the North Indian plain, that a 
deep sea once flowed across there, cutting off tropical Africa from 
the Palzarctic continent. Before that we gre separation, in 
Ethiopia as in Australia and South America, quadru of a low 
type had already come down from their northern birthplace, alo 
with the struthious or ostrich type of birds. They were protect 
for a time by the sea just mentioned from the advent of destruc- 
tive felines and other foes or competitors for subsistence. What 
the inhabitants of Africa were in that age of comparative simpli- 
city and security is seen in the existing fauna of Madagascar, 
which has kept its insular protection by a strait more recentl 
formed. It none of the formidable beasts that afte 

came into Africa, passing over the upheaved bed of the former 
sea; no elephant or rhinoceros, no lions or leopards, not even 
zebras, antelopes, giraffes, or monkeys. Lemurs are pro- 
minent in M , as well asin Southern India and Ceylon, 
which were haps once united with it by a continent 
now sunk in the Indian animals of 
remote antiquity, peculiar to this i A ea exemption 
from later experiences of the African me ily The one of four 
Southern regions which has undergone the least amount of such 
changes, in its relation to the two Northern regions of primary 
zoological wee ne is the Oriental, because it was practically 
combined with the Palearctic, sharing its warm climate during 
the Eocene and Miocene poe. It ultimately received and pre- 


served, at the approach of the Glacial epoch in Europe and Asia, 
pec of the animals now living in hot countries which had before 
inhabited our own latitudes. The elevation of the Central Asiatic 


plateau must have driven them to the south-east and to the south- 
west. The elephant went both ways; so did the rhinoceros; the 
South Asiatic tiger, and the lion, which latter is also found in 
Africa, belong to one genus, which was expelled in that age from 
the colder North. 
By such alterations in the physical conditions of different 

of the globe, and in the conformation of their masses of land, the 
Oriental, Ethiopian, Neotropical regions obtained 


some zoological geographers to fer dividing the globe, first of 
a hemisphere, whith they have 

termed “ Arc ” and “ Notogea”; instead of the common 
east and west division, similarly termed “ Paleogea” and 
“Neogea,” or the Old and the New World. One rather important 
question is whether the Nearctic region—that is to say, North 
America—should not be united with the Palearctic, as Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Blyth recommend. Mr. Wallace is disposed to 
lay greater stress upon the fundamental diversity of the eastern 
and western continents, while constant] the strict 
elism of their functions in zoological distribution, Their re- 
to each other would seem to have the more significance 
when the original seat of the development of vertebrate animals, 
Probably also of insects and land-molluses, is found in the Pale- 
arctic region. It was connected with the Nearctic by two northern 
on one si in the opposite mtories of 
Kamtehatka and Alaska on the other. As the pang there 


is evidence in their respective floras that Europe and North. 


America were widely separated, and had very different 
climates, even during the Cretaceous formation. But notwith- 
standing thi ent, though ey separation, the 
Nearctic region was enabled to get from the Palearctic, or Old 
World, during some part of the Miocene period, many existing 
kinds of animals, bears, oxen, horses, sheep, and swine, besides 
others now extinct. Oamels, on the other hand, are supposed to 
have been first produced in America, and to have thence passed 
into Asia, while the Nearctic fauna had exclusive possession of 
some entire families and a large number of genera, As Mr. 
Wallace remarks, “ the Eastern and Western hemispheres are the 
two great branches of the tree of life on our globe.” But the Pala- 
arctic, formerly including the Oriental region, “is the source from 
which all the other regions were ~ ame with the higher forms of 
life.” It is the birthplace of the whole mammalian class, and we ma 
perhaps, after all, look back to an original progenitive unity whic 
arose somewhere in Central Asia. Here is much to provoke serious 
reflection, with which we shall take leave of Mr. Wallace's in- 
es dent of zoology will find t deal this 
e student of zoology wi a@ grea’ more in this: 
book than we have noticed. Along with the distribution of mam- 
malia, Mr. Wallace describes that of birds, to which Mr. Sclater has 
given his particular attention. It exhibits many curious and interest- 
ing peculiarities, which are to be explained and reconciled with the 
general scheme. An account is also furnished, in each region and 
sub-region, of the reptiles, fishes, insects, and molluscs, but these 
are less relied upon for proofs of the argument, In his “ Geogra- 
phical Zoology,” which occupies much of the second volume, the 
author supplies for reference a — revision of all the families 
and genera of the vertebrate , and some ps of insects 
and molluscs, with their local distribution, forming a counterpart 
to the main subject of his book. A chapter on the means of disper- 
sion and migration, which most readers will find only too short, is 
prefixed, but not very conveniently, to the history of the zoological 
ions, near the beginning of the first volume. But Mr. Wallace's 
ldome cannot fail to be highly useful, and what he shows ugq,is 
not less delightful, apart from its value as a contribution to 
“ Darwinian ” theory, 


ROSENGARTEN’S HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES.* 


HE translator and the editor of this book seem not to be the 
same, In the title-page we have the name of “ W. Collett- 
Sandars,” while the “ Editor's Preface” is signed “ T, 
Smith.” The editor “disclaims more than the most moderate 
share in the merits of the present work.” ‘His duties have been 
strictly to a revision of the technical language of the 
translation, so as to insure its accuracy in matters with which an 
architect alone could be expected to be familiar.” ‘The literary 
merits of the English version belong entirely to the gentleman 
who has, with much care, acted as translator,” &c. All this does 
not greatly concern the German writer's book; but it seems to 
reveal a rather odd relation between translator and editor. We 
should however like to know what is the German word which 
between them they have made into “ transmogrified ” ; and there is 
something queer about “the church of Paulinzelle at Thueringen.” 
Some afterwards “Thuringia,” in the more usual Latin 
form, is owe with Saxony and Franconia. 

With the book itself we are disappointed. Mr. Smith’s preface 
tells that the writer belongs to the classical school, and that his 
book is “ the writing of an artist trained in classic traditions and 
believing inthem.” We rather expected from this that we might 
have some fierce denouncing of medizeval work, which might at 
least be lively; but what strikes us in the book is the author’s 
extraordinary dulness, his failure to grasp the leading ideas and the 
historical connexion of the different styles of which he speaks. 
When we heard that our author was to be classic, we tried him at. 
once on the central building of the whole world. What has he to 
say to the work of Diocletian at Spalato? It is ominous when, 
just after a mention of Hadrian's villa at Tibur, we read, “‘ More 
completesremains of a palace of Diocletian at Salona, which belong 
to the period of decadence, will be alluded to hereafter.” The 
translator's vulgarism here is rather happy; his author does very 
little more than “ allude to” the great mi & We hear how “the 
decadence of Roman art supervened step by step with the decadence 
of the Roman Empire,” and then we hear of the buildings of “ the 
Emperors Aurelian and Domitian”; whether Domitian is thought 
to come after Aurelian, or whether Domitian and Diocletian are 
thought to be all the same, we will not take upon ourselves to 
judge. And so, by way of Heliopolis and Palmyra, we gradually 
find ourselves at Spalato, where the palace is happily described as 
“ differing in man ts from the order of architecture until 
then employed.” It is plain that the writer has not seen it; but 
then few people have, and the noble work of Adam is for every- 
thing, short of the feeling of actual presence, almost as good as 
nag 7 for oneself. But ngarten simply does not understand 
it. the great feature which gives the palace of Spalato its 
takes no notice whatever. All 

has to say is:— 

Increasing barbarism displayed itself in the hea’ 
ings of the entablature, w yur generally 
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tion ; as also inthe unfinished execution of the details and embellishment, 
which became clumsy and meaningless. At the same time the arches and 
vaults no longer rested on continuous entablatures supported by columns, 
but immediately on the capitals of the columns, or on entablatures bent 
into the form of an arch for the central intercolumniation. Thus each 
column has its own entablature as broad as itself, which projects indepen- 
dently lengthways to the column, and displays a profile on three sides. 
Here he does just mention that the arches spring from the columns, 
but he clearly has not the least notion of the vast significance of 
the fact. So, when he gets to the Christian basilicas, he mentions 
the same fact in a casual kind of way ; but here again he seems to 
have no notion either of the connexion between Spalato and the 
basilicas or of the connexion between the basilicas and all that was 
to come after. Nothing can be more true than the seemingly acci- 
dental remark that Spalato “differs in many respects from the 
order of architecture until then employed”; though, if we came 
to questions of words, there is nothing new in the “ order,” strictly 
speaking; but the writer clearly has not the faintest notion what 
+ Hy difference really is. All that he tells us is:— 

These broken entablatures are not, however, an exclusive attribute of 
late Roman architecture, as they occur much earlier; for instance, in the 
triumphal arch of Septimius Severus, at Rome ; under which Emperor the 
decadence of Roman art may be said to have commenced: they also occur 
in the older arches of Trajan, at Beneventum. 

Thus it would seem, by a series of afterthoughts, the period of deca- 
dence is carried back from Diocletian to Severus and from Severus 
to Trajan; and he might have gone back one reign further to the 
Colonnacche of Nerva. Then he tells us that “ the tendency of the 
period of decadence is particularly illustrated by the introduction 
of small shafts resting on brackets, which serve no other purpose 
than to adorn and enliven the facade.” Neither do the half columns 
either of Roman or of Renaissance work ; but here again the writer 
does not see the significance of ornamental arcades and of all that 
was to come of them in every later style. Any one who really felt 
the history of architecture would have gone on from the golden 
gate of Spalato to the palace of Theodoric at Ravenna; but we 
cannot find anything about Ravenna in the book. Then as to the 
broken entablatures, we certainly do not defend them in themselves ; 
but we tried some months back to show that even they had their 
place in the economy of things, that they are the temporary and 
transitional architecture of classical Rome pushed to its extreme 
poirt, and that the broken entablatures of the mausoleum may, if 
only by the force of contrast, have helped to suggest the arcades of 
the great peristyle. As it is with Spalato, so it is with the other 
buildings which share its central character, the series of buildings in 
which some greatchange in art is seen for the first time. Rosengarten 
seems carefully to pass them all by. At Rome we hear nothing of 
the Emporium. Durham and Lincoln share the exile of Ravenna. 
Even in the writer's own country, most of the German buildings 
which form _ landmarks in the history of art, Trier, Aachen, 
Lorsch, Hildesheim, find no place in the book before us. Indeed 
nothing can be more confused than Rosengarten’s whole treatment 
of what he calls Romanesque, a word which he strangely extends 
so as to take in the Pointed style. Mr. Fergusson gave us round- 
arched Gothic, and now Rosengarten gives us pointed Romanesque. 
Both indeed may be found in the period of transition, but it is odd 
to wipe out in this way all notion or mark of the great constructive 
features of the two styles. Newhere, in short, does Rosengarten 
seem to catch the historical connexion of one thing with another, 
except now and then, as if by chance. He insists rather strongly 
that the peculiarities of the Norman style in land are owing to 
an influence handed on from the earlier days of ‘England, In this 
there can be no doubt he is perfectly right ; but, as he does not at- 
tempt to work out his statement in any detail, we cannot tell 
whether he is right merely by misadventure. Of the connexion be- 
tween the older English style and the styles of Germany and Italy 
he has not one word, nor hess the type of bell-tower common to all 
Western Europe. He does just mention the Italian campaniles, but 
he seems to have no idea of their connexion with towers elsewhere. 
Inshort, he has no grasp whatever of the history of Romanesque ; he 
does not know how the original mos Romanus, the style common to 
all Western Europe, gave way in the course of the eleventh cen- 
tury to the various local styles. Aquitaine and Normandy are 
strangely jumbled together under the commoa head of France, 
while Normandy and England are cruelly divorced. Of the stages 
of art marked by the names of William of Durham and Roger of 
Salisbury there is no mention. So, when we get a stage later, we 
find the strange statement that, “ taken in a general point of view, 
the early English style may be viewed as an imitation of the 
French.” A writer who jumbles up Caen and Perigueux under the 
head of France may perhaps look on Hugh of Avalon as a French- 
man also; but pe is more certain than that the English style 
is notan imitation of the French, and that the French style is not an 
imitation of the English, but that the two styles grew up indepen- 
dently, each having features in which it grew faster than the 
other. Among the odd experiences which one sometimes comes 
across in travelling, one of the oddest was that of a man who, 
being in a train not far from Salisbury, must needs hold forth on 
the likeness between Salisbury and Amiens, and the proof thereby 
given that they must have been built by the same architect. Is it 
possible that who laid down this singular doctrine was the 
author, editor, or translator of the present volume? Wiser men, 
like Dr. Whewell, long pointed out how Amiens and Salisbury 
supplied the pore oes illustration of the independent growth of 
French and English architecture; how Amiens outstripped Salis- 
bury in its windows, while Salisbury outstripped Amiens in 
mouldings and capitals and sections of pillars. Wis, bo diet, tho 


old story ; nobody can rightly trace out the history of architectural 
styles unless he knows the history of the lands where the several 
styles arose, and has learned such simple truths as that Perigueux 
was no of France in the twelfth century. 

We think then that author, editor, and translator would have 
done well to have left all things from Diocletian onwards un- 
touched. But the book is a pretty one, largely illustrated, and if 
we look at it not as a history of architectural styles, but as a col- 
lection of examples, partly of whole buildings, partly of details, it 
is not without its use. More attention also is given than is usual 
in strictly architectural books to ornament of various kinds, as at 
Pompeii and elsewhere. The revived Italian, if anybody cares 
about it, is treated at some length, from the Certosa down to this 
and that theatre built the other day at Berlin and elsewhere. It 
is in the earlier parts, as one might have guessed from the 
introduction, that the writer shows real power. His Greek 
architecture he does know, and he is quite able to enter 
into questions as to the connexion of the styles of Egypt, Greece, 
and Asia. And in the middle of his Romanesque he goes off into 
the Mahometan styles, which are undoubtedly of Romanesque 
origin, and some of which may fairly be called Romanesque. And 
here too he shows himself more at home than when dealing with 
medizval buildings. It seems as if the German author knew 
what he was about everywhere except in his own country and 
in the countries which have most to do with it. He speaks in one 
place of a class of people called “Teuto-maniacs,” which may 
perhaps mean people who are not inclined to turn their backs 
upon themselves. 

Mr. Smith tells us that “classic forms are asserting their pre- 
dominance once more in the fashionable building of the day.” 
“ This circumstance,” he thinks, “seems to lend an appropriate- 
ness to the present publication of a general review of architecture 
tinged with an essentially classic feeling.” But what we want is 
not an essentially classic feeling or an essentially medieval feeling, 
but a feeling which takes in both, each in its proper place and in 
its historical relation to the other. ‘A strange vitality,” Mr. 
Smith says, “survives in these classic forms which appear and re- 
appear wherever the language spoken contains an element of Greek 
or of Latin origin. There is real vitality whenever the forms 
have truly gone on, and have not been called back into an artificial 
life. The vitality was true and real on both sides of the 
Hadriatic. There is an arcade at Bologna, engraved at p. 392 of 
this volume, which we cannot give up to the votaries of the 
Renaissance. Whatever may be its date, it is Romanesque. It 
will not rank with the bell-tower of Spalato or the arcades of 
Ragusa—true Romanesque, and not Renaissance, of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. But, like them, it is a real 
thing going on, not a sham thing brought in by an effort. 

A little more care should have been taken in numbering and 
naming the illustrations. The Abbey of Laach comes twice over 
in exactly the same woodcut. The West front of St. Stephen's 
at Caen is marked as the West front of the Holy Trinity—quite 
another thing. And the cloister of the Great Minster at Zurich 
is marked “ Cloister of the Monastery,” which is just what it is 
not and never was. No doubt the German is Grossmiinster, the. 
received name of the church. If so, editor and translator have 
between them failed to understand what should be a familiar name 
to any one who professes to have studied German architecture. 


THE DISTRICT OF BAKARGANJ.* 


hp title of this book might puzzle even a ap wag Indian 
official, An ordinary reader would possibly be in doubt 
where to look for Bakarganj, hesitating between California and 
the Central Africa of Sir 8. Baker. It is in reality a praiseworthy 
and not unsuccessful attempt to gather together a vast quantity of 
local knowledge, and to fix floating anecdotes in the form of a 
county history. In the south-eastern corner of Lower Bengal the 
reader, by some | an old Indian map, will find a large slice of 
country intersected by a perfect network of tidal streams, and cut 
off from Calcutta on the west by the Sunderbunds, and from the 
district of Chittagong on the east by a large river which bears the 
name of the ~ It is called after a deceased Mahommedan, 
Aga Bakar. hen we say that this alluvial tract contains 
nearly two millions of inhabitants; that it pays to the Indian 
exchequer a land revenue of about 100,000/,; that it is eighty- 
five miles in length, sixty in breadth, and somewhat larger 
than Devonshire and Somersetshire combined; that, under a rain- 
fall of between eighty and ninety inches in the year, it produces 
magnificent crops of rice, sugar-cane, and pulses, se A aboundi 

in forests of natural timber; that its ounle and rivers swarm wi 

excellent fish; and that there is not in the whole of this area an 
elevation of a few feet in height which has not been produced by 
sheer manual labour, we have surely said enough to show that a 
curious and interesting volume ought to be e out of such ma- 
terials, The author, Mr. Beveridge, is one of those gentlemen 
generally known as competitioners. He has resided for five 
years in the district about which he writes, and he has used 
all that books and old records in the British Museum or 
the India Office can give him. In some points we should say 
that he has discharged his task excellently. There are sundry 
omissions, and several remarks which are entirely foreign to the 
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scope of a local history; and we must take exception to a few of 
the axioms which he has propounded in his preface. For instance, 
he argues that only a Bengali can treat satisfactorily of the pro- 
ductions of his country, or of its social condition, language, 
customs, and so forth, and that a foreigner cannot adequately 
depict a district of Bengal. Mr. Beveridge’s own volume refutes 
these sentiments, and he quotes other local histories which are 
ample proof against any such innate disability. As to the powers 
of i writers to treat of their own country, all we can say is, 
that if they exist, they have never yet been displayed to the world. 
Such works as Rajendra Lall Mittra’s Orissa are exceptions; but 
the generality of accounts written by natives of their own 
countries or provinces are full of silly legends and loose statistics 
jumbled together without explanation, revision, or method. The 
t books that we know on the internal condition of any 
ye of India are due to the civil, military, or medical servants of 
overnment, in whom any deficiency in the knowledge of minute 
caste subdivisions has been more compensated by superior 
skill in arrangement and by a greater breadth of view. Then the 
author expressly refrains from saying much, if anything, about the 
mode of cultivating rice or other agricultural operations, because 
there are none peculiar to the district, and also “because such 
- of a book are always the first to become out of date.” 
his latter observation from a man of the author's research 
and observation is perfectly amazing. The statistics he has 
heaped up of civil and criminal justice, police and education, 
salaries, prices, and prison management, may very likely require 
revision or be out of date in the course of ten or twenty 
years. The systems under which rice is either sown broad- 
cast or planted with the hand, pan gardens are walled up and 
roofed over, and o are crammed with betel, date, and the 
cocoa-nut trees, have, in all human probability, been handed down 
from father to son in unbroken tradition from a period long 
anterior to the Mohammedan invasion. The treatise on agriculture 
by the great Sanskrit scholar, H. T. Colebrooke, is as applicable 
now in most points as it was when written ninety years, or we 
might say as it might have been eight hundred years, ago. Dynasties 
change; waves of conquest pass over India; customs are modified ; 
and even caste does not always keep up its impregnable barriers ; 
what does not change is, the two harvests of the agricultural year, 
the deep tenacious clay or the sandy loam, the crop that grows for 
_ months in inches and feet of water where cereals would rot, and 
the primitive instruments with which the Hindu cultivator, b 
spasmodic labour after periods of idleness, accomplishes su 
splendid results. 
To the district known in old maps as , which 
is now metamorphosed 


by a ridiculous piece of pedantry 
into Bakarganj, might be applied Tom Hood’s line about 
Rotterdam. It is a sort of “ vulgar Venice.” Though Mr. 
Beveridge very properly points out that every single village in the 
district is not accessible by water; that there are such things as 
roads in some places ; and that, where constructed, they are readily 
used by the common people, the fact still remains indisputable that 
Backergunge more resembles one of the most remarkable of Italian 
cities or bits of the Low Countries than any other tract of country 
we can call to mind. Carts are rarely met with in the district, and so 
are palanquins. Journeys to Calcutta or to Dacca and Chittagong 
are performed by occasional steamers, or by boats of all sizes, 
shapes, and descriptions. The policeman, the missionary, the in- 
spectors of schools or gaols, arrive at their destination by the help 
of half-a-dozen oarsmen. The post-boat takes the place of the 
post-cart, and when the judge of a criminal court inquires 
about the attendance of a batch of witnesses required at the 
sessions, he is informed by his Nazir or sheriff that they may be 
expected at the Sudder Ghaut or “ Broadstairs” of the Station, by 
the next flood or ebb tide, as the case may be, before ten o'clock in 
the morning. Several of the rivers roll down a splendid volume 
of water, and there are endless creeks dividing the plains and per- 


forating the villages 


4 penny in the southern and the central 
parts of the district. The northern division is made up of enor- 
mous swamps, peopled by low-caste Hindus, who build their huts 
on large hill raised above high-water level, catch fish, net 


water-fowl, and cultivate portions of these bogs with rice. A 
curious feature of this locality is, that the rice is successfully 
grown and reaped on a treacherous shifting surface, which reminds 
us of the melon and cucumber gardens that float in some of the 
lakes of Cashmere. A heavy man runs the risk of disap 
iB» through a weak ba Pros of matted reeds and slight 
uvial deposit, into unfathomable depths below. The lives 
of these aquatic Hindus are characterized independence, 
but not by comfort. Mosquitoes pursue them in clouds, 
In the rainy season poisonous their holes in 
the earthen mounds on which the homesteads are built, as the 
only dry spots for miles around. Cattle sometimes have to exist 
for weeks or days, in the height of the inundation, up to their 
necks in water; while for two or three months between the close 
of the cold weather and the end of May, the inhabitants suffer as 
much from drought and scarcity of water as they did previously 
from its superabundance. 
Mr. Beveridge might have drawn a pleasing contrast to this 
country of mosquitoes, fish, — cutaneous diseases, by 
describing at length the condition of the Sunderbunds in 
the extreme south. The idea which many travellers form of 
the grog is ge + tract of islands covered with 
Vegetation to the very their intersecting or surround- 
ing streams, in which tigers feed on deer and amphibious wild 


hogs, and occasionally carry off a stray woodcutter or boatman 
as an easier prey. This description would be true of the Sunder- 
bunds where they adjoin the districts of Jessore and the Twenty- 
four P But far away to the south of Back , and 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean, the exploring official has come 
on a very different and a delightful scene. Firm sand, on which 
you might take a breezy canter for a pang could only get 
your horse there; splendid timber trees and thick v — 
occasionally exc: for glades where herds of spo 
deer lazily crop the herbage or slumber at midday; jungle fowl 
pipes like game-cocks in a poultry-yard ; and colonies 
of 'y Mughs from Arracan, ready to show the 

the way to circumvent the tiger and the rhinoceros, and 
equal to the consumption of a fair amount of beef and 
brandy without a sign of intemperance or forfeiture of caste. 
But Mr. Beveridge is evidently no sportsman, and, beyond a 
passing allusion to the wild-fowl of the northern swamps, and to 
the pastime of fishing, of which Hindus and Mahommedans are in- 
ordinately fond, there is nothing which adds to our knowledge of 
the natural history of Eastern It is true that sporting 
must be pursued under difficulties in a district where there are no 
indigo planters with their elephants, and where these intelligent 
animals could hardly keep a line, and might flounder in quagmires, 
or be brought up by tidal streams with steep and muddy banks. 
But ‘Englishmen ought not to leave the pursuit of game to native 
shikarries, and expect them to fulfil the duty of kee down wild 
animals. Few districts can show a greater diversity of the tribe of 
waders and divers. In some of the islands the black partridge, 
the chtkore, and the floriken may be killed. Deer of various sorts 
are plentiful; and tigers and leopards will never utterly fail out 
of such a land. This omission is remarkable, because on the 
subject of fish and fisheries there is much that is accurate and 
interesting, We have notice of the Aztlsa, not jar to 
Backergunge, or indeed to Bengal, bony as a herring, rich and well 
flavoured as a salmon ; the “ banspata,” or fish like the “leaves of 
the bamboo,” in reality a kind of sole; a mottled fish of oily 
richness, but with a  B. of poisonous matter near its ventral 
fin, to be cut out previous to cooking; and a strange fish, 
which in the night-time can get from one tank.or stream to 
epee ove the dry land, by means of its propelling and oddly- 


indars and their tenantry, and the gene ing 0: > 
are all to the point. The district has oe been noted for arene. 
ber of its sub-infeudations, which Mr. Beveridge, with justice, 
ascribes to two or three main causes. —— and chicanery 
will not account for this state of things. explanation seems 
to be partly that the district is not one whit more popular with 
natives than with Englishmen. Formerly its waterways were in- 
fested by of Dacoits; and at all times locomotion is slow, 
and the climate is enervating and humid. The landholders who 
own estates never set foot on them, and even by resident and. 
smaller Talookdars the cultivation of the land and the collection of 
the revenue are left very much to the under-tenants. Then, as the 
land was originally half jungle and had to be cleared, these under- 
tenants who undertook the laborious task of cutting and clearing, 
came ey © insist on some certainty of tenure; and no single’ 
under-tenant being disposed to cultivate and look after more than 
ten or twenty acres, the mere extension of clearances has let in more 
men with permanent and substantial rights, and has created new 
tenures. e precise nature of such tenures may be hard to define 
according to our English notions, but they are perfectly well under- 
stood by the native community, and they are ized and upheld by 
the revenue and judicial Coarts. In this way absenteeism, climate 
isolation, and devotion to agriculture have created independent, and 
even turbulent habits in a dense population. To these incentives to 
boldness must be added the presence of a reforming sect of Mahom- 
medans called Ferazis, who bear some resemblance to the Preece 
and who have either given up or sparingly resort to the use 
irits, opium, and intonioneng nee. At one time the leader of 
this sect was believed to hold dangerous and heterodox notions 
about submission to infidels, and the duty of the Faithful to with- 
hold the land-tax ; and during 1857 it was thought imperative to 
confine their chief prophet as a political prisoner, anything in tha 
Habeas Corpus Act or the rhetoric of Calcutta barristers notwith- 
standing. But, with Mr. Beveridge, we do not believe the Ferazis 
to be politically very dangerous, nor do we from that 
uarter any possible disaffection which a couple of gunboats and a 

w Sikhs could not effectually repress. 

We could have wished that the writer had thought it worth his 
while to give us a few more specimens of the boatmen’s songs, 
current proverbs, or phrases, peculiar to the district. He seems 
to have had an unaccountable difficulty in procuring Bengali types, 
and while admitting the existence of provinciali he does not 
allude to the extraordinary elision of the letter s, in words 
beginning sh, or to the conversion of s, in pronuneistion, intoh. A 
low-caste Hindu, especially one near the Sunderbunds, will pro- 
nounce the word yacht, “I have heard,” as hunsyacht, and 

i are not Mr. Beveridge’s stro i 

use he concurs with a mative that 
the Aryans who spoke the Sanskrit did not know how 
to make paper, merely because they recourse to Arabic and 
Persian for the words kulum and kaghas. un- 
doubtedly Arabic, and is akin to calamus. 
Arabic and Persian, and may bear some affinity to 
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certain that the Aryans 
one and the other. My 


and or pattram for 


possess Sanskrit words ve 
of the commonest 
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Thackeray’s 
of the appendix, which probably 
look, he discovers, what he might 
that the father of the novelist 
Mr. Beveridge’s remedies for evils 
peculiar. con i ay informs us that, though he 
a “great for Dr. Congreve,” the time is 
come for us to a don our tenure of India, as that “ 
vanced thinker” advocates. As a preliminary to this inevitable 


with lish planters and merchants. He further looks 
forward to the time when “ disestablishment will be partially 


carried out in Bengal,” though how this affects Backe is not 
clear, seeing that it has no resident ¢ ound in, but 


unnecessary are his remarks about the block 
his allusion to the complaints of contemporaries, 


These topics have no sort of connexion with any local pore a 


really prove that the new governing 
to can the most of a residence in 


CAPTAIN FANNY.* 


“« TTYLUMS, prunes, and prism,” polite conversation and a correct 

P carriage, form at once the programme and the shibboleth 
-of @ certain school OP pe ladies; and we do not say that it is 
a desirable school; but really, with all its affectations, it is better 
than that wherein “Captain Fanny” and her companions have 
graduated. All sorts of heroines are daily presented to the much- 
enduring British public—naughty heroines and seraphic ones, 
heroines with sea-green eyes, and ines with big blue orbs ; but 
it is not often that one so entirely vulgar and detestable as “ Cap- 
tain Fanny” is offered as a creature whom the novel-reading 
world is expected to admire. Why has the author of John 
Holdsworth left the themes which he can handle with some kind . 
of satisfaction to make a mess of such delicate subjects as womanly 
tender stirrings of maidenly love? Hands to tarry ropes 
and stout belaying-pins are not exactly those to which we would 
entrust the finer portions of art needlework; and a writer 
with the rough masculine force which to our present 
author is as much lost when he attempts such a story as this of , 
Captain Fanny as a sailmaker would be who took to embroider- 
ing ladies’ handkerchiefs or dressing ge go 
life and manners 


‘ann: 
Ethel, and Jack Huntley. Fanny is described to us as 0 tall, 
finely-made young woman, with a “handsome, roguish face”; 
eyes “ neither grey, nor green, nor blue, nor slate, but a kind of 
mixture of all four tints”; “ teeth like snowdrops ” ; 


which is 
generally “ rough,” but sometimes “ rich and ”; which 

into heonse feathers” by the wind, amie 
pulled rather roughly out of her eyes, where it will fall. Her hast, 
ae ge important part in Captain Fanny's mality; so does 
syegless; 20° also do hor sang, her sirids, and 


in Fanny. A i 


her magnificent figure, and, we must add, her most astounding 
display of vulgarity. Ethel Saunders, her cousin, is a different 
creature altogether. She is small, exquisitely neat, gentle, fair, 


ladylike, pensive ; ionately fond of dress, intensely vain; but 
Liding Ker real behind the nicest little ways possible, and as 
amiable in appearance as she is false and artful in reality. All the 


same, we should have preferred her as a housemate to Fanny, 
whose noble heart does not make her either good-natured in speech 
or endurable in action, and whose worth of character, so much 
spoken of, vanishes curiously in action. Mrs. is a hideous 
caricature of the stout, stolid, stupid British matron—an offen- 
sive representation altogether. Jack Huntley, if not quite the 
scoundrel he appears, is by no means a model young man; but 
Colonel Swayne’s perfections make up for the younger lover's 
shortcomings; and thus, if we take the masculine morality of the 
book in a mass, we shall find it a very respectable amount, and 
considerably larger in proportion than that assigned to the 
women. 

If the characters in ain Fanny are not numerous, neither 
are the events. We have first the return home from a visit to 
Brighton of the heroine, with her mother and cousin going to the 
station to meet her. It takes fifteen pages to dress and describe 
Ethel and Mrs. , and their walk down to the station. There 
they meet the heroine, who points out her trunk as “‘ behind those 
trousers there”; a riddle, whereat she “ bursts into a 
terribly noisy laugh”; gives “another dreadful laugh, and then 
puts up her eyeglass at some people on the pavement, and stares at 
them so persistently that they to each other about her”; tells 
Ethel and “mammy,” as she calls her mother, of her admirer, 
Colonel Swayne, whom she describes satirically as “ Very oe a 
Moustache white as a white cat’s; very slow speaker; particular y 
amiable, and worth millions a year”; and whose photograph, 
“ dog’s-eared by neglectful usage,” she “jerks into Ethel’s lap”; 
mentions some private theatricals where the great fun seems to 
have consisted in some of the actors being “ overdosed ” and one— 
“serewed”; winks ineffectually at Ethel; and when she reaches 
home, the author says—but we do not with him—that “you 
forget her slang, and her loud laugh, and her gold-rimmed g’ 
when you look into her generous, merry eyes, and see what a 
woman watches you through those seductive windows.” The con- 
cluding lines of the picture are contained in an account of how 
Fanny takes off her travelling dress. “ Fan goes to work like a 
schoolboy—peels off her gloves and pitches them on to the bed; 
whips off her hat so ey that some of her bronze hair 
stands up and some tumbles down over her forehead; crosses her 
legs and pulls off her boots like a man, and then slips her feet into 
shoes loaded each with a buckle, into which she stamps.” 

After this we have the Havenstown Regatta, which the girls 
are to see from the balcony of ugly, fat, red-haired Jenny’s house 
—Fanny, wild about a pig-hunt, and declaring that, if they are 
dull, she will send for some snuff and throw it among the crowd. 
‘Mammy ” -will not go because she wants to finish making a petti- 
coat, being a wooden old lady, whose soul is im her sewing- 
machine. On their way to the Matthewses the girls get into a 
crowd, and are helpless until a “young fellow” with broad 
shoulders extricates them and pilots them in safety to Mrs. 
Matthews’s door, where he enters with them. is is Jack 
Huntley, the idle son of a stockbroker, with an allowance of two 
hundred a year. With him both girls fall in love on the spot, and 
he with them, the balance inclining a little in favour of Fanny. 
At luncheon the girl Fanny apparently eats and drinks like 
a r, and indulges in a series of cruel and sarcastic remarks 
on the bad girl Ethel, which, however, Ethel has sense and breed- 
ing enough to take quietly and in the sweetest way possible ; but her 
breeding does not help her to a better method of expression when 
she is asked to take some more than, “Oh! thanks; I have 
done very well,” which is a little better than the fascinating 
Fanny’s “ Bother this umbrella,” and “Tl fix it on the corner 
there”; or than her candid remark to Mr. Huntley, seen for the 
first time, “ What a pity you have such a bad temper! ” and “ You 
talk ikea boy who has for that” (a woman’s love) “and failed”; 
with other amenities of the same kind. The episode ends by the 
two girls ing all the way home, “ offering stinging nettles 
to each "s nose as though they were pleasant smelling flowers.” 
The next day F meets Jack Huntley on the sands, and has 
another quarrel with him, which means the scratching that pre- 
cedes love-making; is then attracted by a yacht; and when she 
gets home, being made feverish and restless by her ardent, if sudden, 

ion, is rude and insolent to Ethel, “tossing her foot a good 
ight under her petticoat” when she speaks to her. Later in the 
day she takes her mother out for a walk, to find, on her return, 
that Jack Huntley has called, and found Hthet picturesquely asleep 
when he entered the drawing-room. As by this time both gir 
are madly in love, no terms are kept, and Fanny expresses her soul 
by her customary insolence to her cousin, and the odious vulgarity 


-| which the author puts forth as “ womanly spirit ” to Mr. gee 


They have a scene about her gold-rimmed eyeglass, which 
have taken place at Wapping, but surely never in the drawing- 
room of a middle-class gentlewoman ; and when it is over, and 
Jack has gone, she stands before her cousin and says, “ Well, Tano- 
cence, what do you think of it all ?”—“ the row between J chang 
Huntley and me?” For the third time of meeting, and the Seco 
day of acquaintanceship, this is what Fanny herself would have 
as warm work, 

e next we Pty still feverish and restless with her passion 

for the young fellow, goes out in the wind bareheaded, and makes 


But though these terms, with a hundred others, 
by the Mahommedans into Indias to express 
f social use, convenience, and refinement, it is tole- 
+ may have — 
pers and letters, ore 
ud 6 We as well argue 
eS and Zemindar, the one Arabic and 
the other Persian, are of universal acceptation all over India and 
° been naturalized in English, rights and ownership in 
rty could not have had any existence under the 
gs of Magadha or Vidarbha. Mr. Beveridge’s pages 
by remarks about his predecessors in office 
for. At p. 142 he writes under the idea 
step, he holds that nearly “all the m 
might be held by natives.” It is needless to say that the | 
author of this - could never have lived much in a district | 
y a ure in service 15 yerTormet DY ne 
yman. Equall 
or juniors, who say thev have been “enticed by false pretences. 
service may some day be found not equal to its literary and official 
worth. It must not be inferred that the whole or the greater 
ped the volume is written in this narrow and carping spirit. 
ut these parts jar pee on the ear, and impair the 
amerit of researches whic 
body sends out men di 
.@ dull station, who are able to produce works calculated to be 0 
service toa Government which professes to base legislative and 
executive action on a complete knowledge of the wants and 
temper of its subjects. 
not overcrowded there are only five | 
of any prominence, with a sixth in the background. a se 
important sketches in the shadows. The five principals are Fanny 
Hogans the heroine; her mother; her cousin, E Saunders ; 
J Huntley, le jeune premier; and Colonel Swayne—“ with 
ay”—the second walking drama. The sixth, 
in the background, is ugly, fat, red-haired Jenny Matthews, whose 
; well-develo ust ; magnificent arms; a “ swingin 
step, full of grace and liberty ”; and brown hair, with a “ sheen of 
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for a paddock, where she leans her arms on a gate, swinging it to 
and fag She is “ as an uncombed schoolgirl,” her “ hair 
tumbled by the wind into bronze feathers”; but presently her 
hands go to work, and she “ pishes,” and cries “bother!” as she 
patches up her intractable hair as well as the wind lets her. Then 
she wades into the long grass, drops down, pulls “ her skirt up so 
that her head may rest upon it,” and stretches “her glorious form 
along the grass.” “‘ She submits a noble and speaking presence as 
she lies full length, her shapely foot, her perfect ankle revealed, 
the fine head with its abundant shaggy hair erg defined by 
the neutral tinted skirt on which the upper of her body re- 

.” Called into the house to receive Colonel Swayne, who is 
the owner of the yacht that came into harbour yesterday, she goes 
in rough and tumbled as she is, says ill-natured things to Ethel, 
and odd things to the Colonel, and herself as usual as a com- 

d of rudeness and ill pope peu d wonderful to read of. The 
Bolonel tells her that, if she will choose her colours, he will hoist 
her flag, and if asked whose it is, will say “my captain’s.” Hence 
the title of this marvellously silly book. He then invites the girls to 
go for a sail with him, and when he leaves, the two cousins spar 
according to their wont, and show us in the following little scene 
a somewhat new view of ordinary English ladyhood :— 

“1 know this, Captain Fanny,” says Ethel, “if Colonel Swayne were as 
much consider myself as good 
as marti 

She floats about the room, as she talks, like a butterfly. 

“ Make up to him, my dear, and then you'll get his yacht and all that’s 
his, and ew in jewels, and be presented, and be called Mrs. Colonel Swayne, 
and wear 


oe is in love with you, Captain. What’s the use of talking about 
me?” 

“You mean to nickname me, do you? I must learn to swear, my dear. 
If I am Captain I must be nautical, of course. I must smoke, too, and roll 
about when I walk, and hitch up my dress.” And she calls out, “ Let go 
that rope there,damn!” and rolls as though she were bow-legged, and 
hitches up her dress behind and before. 

the here = and a picnic preface the memorable sail in the 
Egeria; and always Fanny and Ethel are both more and more in 
love with Jack, Colonel Swayne is more and more in love with 
Fanny; and Jack flirts with both, but inclines ever nearer to 
Fanny. Then the sail comes off, and the Colonel proposes to 
Captain Fanny, who rejects him; and the next day Jack follows 
suit, and is As Mrs. Rogers is sure not to like the marriage, 
Fanny, the of honour and loyalty, tells lies, and manceuvres 
as well as Ethel herself could have done ; and only when old Mr. 
Huntley sends Mrs, an insolent letter, does the girl tell the 
truth and confess her engagement. What follows is simply revolt- 
ing. The loud and vulgar quarrels of the girl with her mother, 
the pictures drawn again and again of that mother, of her physical 
infirmities, her tears, her anger, her folly, coarseness, want of 
dignity, are evidences of something worse than bad taste. 
Fanny, however, is obdurate, and insists on keeping her 
lover, whom she sees when she can, and, when she cannot, 
corresponds with by the mediumship of Ethel. At last she 
agrees to elope; but though she keeps her appointment, Jack 
fails in his, and when she goes to Sn letsinen oth after him, 
she is told that he has just left for London and taken Miss 
Saunders with him. She goes home and writes at once to the 
Colonel, summons him to her, tells him what has happened, accepts 
his renewed proposal, and on the second day of their engagement 
“names the day” in capitals. About a year after she meets Jack 
and Ethel at Boulogne, where, after some quarrelling, Jack tells 
her that the reason why he missed his appointment and eloped 
with Ethel and not with her was that Ethel had brought him a 
letter of renunciation from her, Fanny, and the ring which he had 
given her as the “ sp oe ys ring.” On which Fanny tells him 
that Ethel, his wife, forged the note and stolen the ring, and 
that “she wishes him joy of his bargain.” Jack comforts himself 
with the kno that it was all for love for him that “the sly 
little puss” had tricked him, but as she is “a sweetly pretty girl; 
her worst enemy must admit that”; and as she has coaxed his 
father into humour and sufficient cheques, he is well con- 
tent with things as they are; while Fanny cries and clings to her 
thankfulness for the ruling 
ot Fate. 

We are sorry to have had to tell the story of ain 
Fanny, such as it is, but in no other way could we have jected 
our assertion that it is one of the silliest, worst written, and 
most unreal books which we have met with for some time. It 
is, of course, h to see what the author meant to say. 
what kind of character he intended to draw; but he has mi 
his aim, and instead of a fine, noble-natured, high-spirited, 

woman, has presented us with a rude, unfeminine, ill- 
natured hoyden, the warp and woof of whose may be 
summed up in the one word, “ vulgarity.” 


SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES.* 


T is not from insensibility to its value that we have delayed till 
now any notice of the second volume of Mr. Sandys and Mr. 


* Select Private Orations of Demosthenes. Part II. With Introduction 
and English Commentary. By John Edwin Sandys, M:A., Fellow rm 
Tutor of St. John’s, ey With eaomentey Notes by F, A. 
M.A ylus.” Cambridge Universi 


velvet at something tremendous a yard. Will this tempt 


+ to unravel the thread of 


Paley’s edition of the hitherto neglected private orations of Demes- 
thenes. It may be remembered that, while the two volumeb:are 
the joint work of Mr. Paley and Mr. Sandys, the main resyonsi- 
bility for the first volume lay with Mr. Paley. With the 
second volume, now before us, the case is altered. The. valu- 
able introductions, running commentary, and notes—grimma- 
tical, eritieal, and explanatory—are, for by far the most part, by 
Mr. Sandys ;.a bracket and an appended initial, P. indicating the 
main contributions of Mr. Paley to the work, if we may except his. 
careful revision of the proof-sheets. We have alreadyspoken of 
the interest which attaches to the s in the first part, both 
in themselves and in the handling and treatment by the editors; 
but we must say that the second volume strikes us as superior both 
in subjects and execution. In the first place, — a — 
trilogy, as it were, of speeches representing vi y argu- 
ments of the opposite sides in the case of Apollodorus, the elder 
son of the banker, Pasion, v. Phormio, his quondam slave and his. 
suecessor in the banking business. After a speech on behalf 
of Phormio, in bar of a claim by Apollodorus for recovery of 
capital said to have been trans: to Phormio by Pasion, 
there are two speeches in behalf of Apollodorus, ing with 
false witness Stephanus, a deponent on Phormio’s side at the pre- 
vious trial. It is, as Mr. Sandys points out, a sort of co us 
of conflicting claims and arguments having an interest si in 
kind, though different in degree, to that derived from reading the 
longer and more important orations of Demosthenes on the Em- 
bassy and on the Crown in contrast with those of his great rival 
éschines. Moreover, the interest is still further enhanced by its 
being a vexed question whether Demosthenes wrote, or did not 
write, the speeches for both sides—a possibility ‘consistent with 
the trade of writing speeches (Acyoypdpet) for the law courts at. 
Athens, and one which concerns the moral character of the great 
orator, who, as Donaldson puts it, if he did write all the three 
orations, may have been actuated by a closer political connexion 
with Apollodorus as the quarrel betwixt him and Phormio went 
on rather than by profligate venality attracting him to the highest. 
bidder. The intricacies of this question are all met and weighed 
in Mr. Sandys’s notes and introductions to this first connected 
English edition of the speeches “Pro Phormione” and “Contra 
Stephanum.” 

0 give even a brief sketch of these speeches would be incom- 
patible with our limits, though we can hardly conceive a task 
more useful to the classical or professional scholar than to make 
one for himself. The banker Pasion, leaving at his decease a 
widow, Archippe, and two sons, Apollodorus, aged twenty-four, 
and Pasicles, 2 minor, committed the guardianship of his younger 
son and his widow to his trusted freedman Phormio, to whom, 
at least some months before his death, he had leased the bank, 
and whose guardianship he further strengthened by expressing 
a dving wish that Phormio should marry the widow. Pasion’s. 
will provided a liberal dower for Archippe, and plainly bespoke 
his contidence in his quondam slave, while it le! some doubt to be 
inferred as to the business capacity of his elder -..n from the desire 
to provide against division of the bank and shi+ t manufactory till 
Pasicles came of age. Apollodorus, dissatistie.. with his mothers 
marriage, commenced an action against Phorm:1», which was dropt 
at her intercession ; but on her death, some ten yeurs later, he brought 
on another which Phormio compromised with a payment of 5,000. © 
drachme. In spite of this and a receipt in full of all claims, 
Apollodorus, twenty years after Pasion’s death, brought an action 
for twenty talents, the capital of the bunk, against Phormio, who. 
entered a demurrer or cross-action (mapaypagy), and so got the 
initiative in the suit, and, by proving the compromise, nonsuited. 
the plaintiff Apollodorus, In this bar of action or padi. 
which Mr. Sandys explains as a showing cause why the case should 
not come on for trial at all, Demosthenes undoubtedly represented 
the defendant indirectly, writing, though not delivering, his 
ae, and pleading on his behalf (1) two several discharges from 

e lease of and manufactory, and from a subsequent claim ; 
and (2) the statute of limitations, after twenty years from the 
date of the lease. The speech for Phormio resulted in success 
to the demurrer. The date appears to have been B.c. 350. 
It was not likely that the needy and restless Apollodorus 
would acquiesce in the decision which followed this oration, how- 
ever weighty in argument and forcible and dignitied in its ethical 
colouring ; the less so, because the decision of four-fifths of the 
jury against him condemned him to pay the é¢r@eXia, or fine o! 
a sixth of the twenty talents claimed (=810l.) He resorted 
to actions for j against one of Phormio’s witnesses, 
Stephanus, in the prosecution of which he imp the alleged 
will and lease of ion, abuses Phormio, Stephanus, and his 
mother Archippe, and ends by insinuating a doubt whether 
Pasicles, who took no part with him in these proceedings, was 
really Archippe’s son by Pasion. The second action for perjury 
goes so far as to allege the invalidity of the marriage, and to 
suggest, what was contradicted his own evidence in another 
speech, that Pasion was not of “disposing mind,” but a lunatic, 
in his last illness. It is a great boon to those who set themselves 
arguments pro and con in these three 
speeches to have the aid of Mr. Sandys's excellent running com- 
mentary to fall back upon and to supplement their memory, to say 
nothing of his never failing to idate such technica} terms 
a8 mapaypady, mpoxdnors (chal to produce the agreement), 

i (the officially appointed arbitrators, who tried cases in the 
oveia (property in land, real property), and so forth ; no one 
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ean say that, however indisposed he may be to pander to the lazy 
student's for wholesale he is ever deficient 
in the needful help which enables us to form a sound estimate of 
the rights of the case, or the force of this or that argument. 
Thus, to take one example, his commentary on §§ 18-21 of the 
speech for Phormio brings out succinctly and forcibly the con- 


vincing t that Archippe did not, as Apollodorus suggested. 
burn her first husband’s bedi end ad pe because it is admitted 
that A has since recov debts on the evidence 
of these very books and As to the question of the author- 


ship of the three orations, which has exercised the minds of 
Schaefer, ing, and other learned Germans, it appears to have 
arisen out of an imputation of Aischines (De falsd Leg. § 165), who, 
however, only c Demosthenes with writing a speech for hire 
in behalf of Phormio, and then showing it to his antagonist A pollo- 
dorus, and not with playing “ Jack on both sides” by the com- 
position of all three speeches. Mr. Sandys naturally attaches 
much weight to the internal evidences of difference of style, and 
eventually concludes that the first speech against Stephanus was 
written Apollodorus, with the help of a rhetorician, and the 
second (smallcredit to him !) by Apollodoruswithouthelp. Whether 
the rhetorician was Demosthenes is certainly “not proven.” Indeed 
good many non-Demosthenic uses pointed out by Mr. Sandys 
and Mr. Paley go far to establish a negative conclusion. In p. 59, 
§ 13, GAX arra for GN Gra ra, an uncommon use 
of Gddos with a genitive in any author, strikes the former as non- 
Demosthenic, and the dependence in the same section of several 
imperfects on a rather remote iva preceding them does not seem 
tw the latter “ altogether like the style of Demosthenes.” The 
uses of dutyew ev xeon (§ 68), “to assume a demeanour,” of 
grouiy doixnroy, “ to deprive of a home” (§ 70), and of émixaprov 
(§85),in the first s against Stephanus are others, among many, 
which are noted as unlike Demosthenes, and a critical study 
would probably make assurance doubly sure, and clear the 
illustrious orator of so damaging an imputation on his uprightness, 
At the same time it must be allowed that the practice of writing 
speeches professionally for others to deliver rendered such imputa- 
tions the harder to rebut. By whomsoever written, the first 
oration against Stephanus is well worth perusal for the cool 
effrontery of its argument—e.g. Apollodorus’s argument that, had 
he found the document su ibed “ Pasion’s will,” he might 
have claimed it as his by heirship, and kept it close, when 
found adverse to his interests—for the richness of its abuse, 
see §§ 30 and 59, c., and the personal remarks upon 
Stephanus’s gait and bearing in the streets of Athens 
(§§ 68-70). ere Mr. Sandys aptly cites from another oration 
defendant's anticipation of the same sort of offensive 
argumentum ad hommem; and as in the first volume of these 
private orations, so here will be found not a few startling contrasts 
to the usages of modern urbanity and charity, as well as interest- 
ing glimpses of social customs—such as that of scattering sweet- 
meats, xatraxyvopra, about the house on the entrance of a 
newly-purchaseu .ave (probably for the omen’s sake, see Becker's 
Charicles, Meteali tr., p. 277), with which Apollodorus, himself a 
slave's son, twits ‘hormio with having taken place, at his ad- 
mission into Pasiv. + house. Not to overlook the critical acumen 
which Mr, Sandy- -xhibits wherever he finds scope for it, and 
which has characterized all his work since his first effort as 
editor of two noted compositions of Isocrates, we must just 
draw attention to an emendation of a puzzling in the 
first speech against Stephanus, § 59, so plausible and simple as 
to bring conviction, where with the received text there could 
ba nothing but doubt. The plaintitf proposes to call witnesses 
from among the partisans of Stephanus, to swear they saw him 
steal a certain deposition before the arbitrators. If they decline the 
oath, he will have recourse to a challenge, to prove their perjury and 
show that the defendant stole the deposition, And he adds, xairox 
Satis, & dvdpes *AOnvaict, 
évopacOjva, tri dv Tovrov imép avrov. What 
€an kax@v dddorpiov “a thief of other people's ills,” pos- 
sibly mean? Reiske says, “one who secretly and at others’ 
bidding does roguish and fraudulent acts.” C. R. Kennedy in a 
like sense translates, “ a person who would commit a theft as a 
tool of another”; and other commentators and translators labour in 
vain to excogitate a sense one way or another. Mr. Sandys, fail- 
ing to see sense in any of these ways, or to find a sense for the 
words as they stand, suggests to read xai rav for xax@y and to take 
xai as emphaticizing the whole clause, which will then be trans- 
lated as follows:—* A who could even endure to be called 
a thief in what belonged to others, what do you think he would 
not do for himself?” An alternative emendation of Mr. Sandys 
is to read cal éxdv for xaxav; but that already given is simpler, 
a se om gad see that Mr. Paley regurds it as highly 


Of the three private orations which make up the remainder of 
the volume before us, that against Nicostratus is perhaps the least 
noteworthy, not because of any lack of interest or curious proce- 
dure, for it involves much that throws a light on the risks of an 
informer at Athens, and incidentally touches upon the criminal 
otience of WevdoxAnreia or fraudulent citation, but because it is 
almost certainly not the composition of Demosthenes, but of the 
same litigious and impecunious Apollodorus of whom enough has 
been heard already. It is true the oration contains not a few 
he enigmata,” and some curious legal terminology, as well as 
an introduction to the vocabulary of Attic horticulture, anent the 
devastation of the plaintifi’s vineyards and orchards, his olives, and 


his roses. But our remnant of space must be allotted rather to a 
brief notice of the two other orations—namely, the speech of 
Demosthenes for the plaintiff Ariston in an action for assault and 
battery against one Conon, which contains a lifelike picture of 
Athenian manners in their worst aspect, their liability to street 
brawls, practical jokes, violent assaults, and highway robbery ; and 
the speech, almost positively genuine, of Demosthenes against 
Callicles respecting the nuisance alleged by him to have been com- 
mitted by stoppage of a watercourse, a favourite cause of litigation, 
like an all right of road in modern as well as ancient law 
courts. The first of these two Mr. Sandys designates one of the 
most celebrated of the minor orations of Demosthenes; the second, 
one of the pleasantest and shortest. Both seem to us eminentl 
to deserve introduction into higher school reading; if read wi 
the notes and comments of the edition before us, they would give 
the tiro no v idea of life as it was in Demosthenic 
Athens and Attica. In each there is a curious suiting of the 
speech to the speaker for whom it was written. That against 
onon represents the quiet commonplace soldier driven to 
apologize to the jury for an amount of legal knowledge which 
might seem to the Heliasts to savour of litigiousness, but which is 
really due to the maltreatment which has led him to make 
research into legal technicalities, and to become a lawyer in spite of 
himself, The Callicles breathes a —_ spirit of humour, which 
Mr. Sandys is careful in noting and illustrating, and has an indivi- 
duality which is, no doubt, suited to the composer's client. In 
Conon’s case a full insight is afforded into the procedure in arbitra- 
tion and before arbiters; a vivid picture is drawn of the Triballi, 
a disreputable club of young ruffians, named after a lawless tribe 
of Thrace, as a similar terror of London streets in Addison’s day 

t its name from the wild Mohocks of North America; anda 
aniston is given of a kindred godless fraternity, the soi-disant 
cynics, who did not scruple to devour the feasts of Hecate at the 
cross roads, like the Menippus of Lucian, and to indulge in other 
like bravados and impiety, The connexion of these clubs and 
sects with the speech is through Conon and his unrestrained and 
disreputable sons, the nature of whose assault on Ariston is most 
brietly described in the scene which Becker in his Charicles repro- 
duces bodily from this oration. In revenge for a complaint of 
Ariston to the general respecting the conduct of Conon’s sons when 
they were out on garrison duty with Ariston and others, a son of 
Conon, Ctesias by name, meeting him on a stroll with a friend in 
the market-place at nightfall, passes the word to his father and 
friends who are engaged in a drinking-bout hard by, and commits 
an assault with their assistance. Two of the party seize Ariston’s 
friend and hold him fast; Ctesias, Conon, and a third man fall 
on Ariston, tear his clothes, throw him into the dirt, beat him, 
and stamp upon him, discharging at him the while a torrent of 
abuse. While he lay thus helpless, Ctesias placed himself before 
him, crowing like a cock in token of victory, and flapping his arms 
against his sides after the manner of wings. It speaks ill for 
young Athenians of the day that they did not decamp without 
robbing their victim of his cloak, and for the Athenian police that 
such an outrage could be committed without interruption. Mr. 
Sandys notes the frequent use of such military expressions 
as ¢favac noas, used properly of “starting soldiers trom an 
ambush,” and dvepixOnuev, “we closed with one another,” as 
used characteristically by the plaintiff, even in a civil action. 
In one or two important (e.g. § 4, érap@vouv) he has 
usefully rectified an error in Liddell and Scott; and in a very 
difficult and ambiguous expression at § 40, dwomwrérepos ov 
kata maidov duvvovros Kai di rod mupds (where an upright 
and model character is represented as more trustworthy than one 
who is ready to take any oath you please), he gets rid of the need 
of supposing an unsupported reference to some strange ordeal, by 
the simple addition of idvros after mupés to a corrupt text. Thus 
comes naturally the sense of “ going through fire and water.” A 
word of praise is due to the capital excursus on the verb rimra, of 
which, as a paradigm in grammars from a remote antiquity, Mr. 
Sandys gives a curious account. It is in this oration that we find 
a special field for studying the forms of this verb common to Attic 
prose, — of which, it happens, are not identical with the 

corms. 

To adopt a law-court expression of Demosthenes’ time, we 
must “pour out the water,” though not because our task is 
finished. Our space is too scant for doing justice to the Callicles, 
a charming insight into rights of property, the state of roads and 
highways, and the natural channels of water in Demosthenes’ day. 
An action for damages is brought against Callicles on the ground 
that a wall built to enclose his property has stopped a watercourse 
and so diverted the drainage of the surrounding hills to the pro- 
perty of the plaintiff on the — side of the road. The answer 
of the defendant, prepared by Demosthenes, pleads that there has 
been no objection to the wall till now, though it was built fifteen 
years before defendant's father’s death, and that that which is now 
raised is an attempt to take advantage of his youth and inexperi- 
ence, Though the speaker beseeches the jury to give him that earnest 
attention which a subject so intricate demands, he must have up- 
set their gravity more than once ; as where, to exhibit the hollow- 
ness of the objections, he asks (apropos of the fact that where 
the alleged watercourse runs there was a fruit plantation before his 
father built the wall, and a burial-place before he acquired the 
property) “ Who would think of burying his ancestors in a water- 
course?” And so elsewhere, when he asks whether, if having 
received the water, he may not drain it off into the road or into 
private ground, or what he is to do—* Not, surely, to drink it 
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up!” The ietor of land bordering on a public way seems to 
made le of turning his on to it, and an 
amusing note at § 16 shows that it is much the same in modern 
Attica. We can say that it is long since we have come upon a 
work evincing more pains, scholarship, and varied researc and 
illustration than Mr, Sandys's contribution to the “ Private Orations 
of Demosthenes.” 


COMMODORE GOODENOUGH’S JOURNAL.* 


ras lamented death of Commodore Goodenough was caused, 
in August of last year, by an act of ignorant or mistaken hos- 
tility on the part of the savage natives of Santa Cruz Island. 
The same fate had befallen Bishop Patteson, in September 1871, 
in the isle of Nukapu. It is impossible not to pity the ignorant 
savages whose poisoned arrows slew their zealous benefactors, but 
the loss of such men as Patteson and Goodenough is a very grave 
one. It may not be unnec at this time to repeat the inquiry 
whether some degree of precaution, which even an apostle might 
consent to, ought not to have prevented the disaster in both 
these instances. Goodenough and Patteson were brave English- 
men and Christians, intent upon a crusade of philanthropy, to 
the success of which they hoped to contribute a display of 
personal confidence unhappily not well founded. It was a volun- 
tary ordeal to prove the facility and security with which Polynesian 
mankind, in spite of the violence it has endured and practised, 
may at any time be approached in a spirit of conciliation. The 
result was greatly to be deplored ; but it may be taken as a lesson 
that such an exhibition of premature disarmament and renuncia- 
tion of the means of defence in the face of a people liable to 
treacherous and sudden outbursts of ion is not sound policy, 
nor is it required by practical duty. The most obvious condition of 
doing good to such people would appear to lie in showing that we 
have power and resolution to prevent their doing us harm. 

Commodore Goodenough, apart from this rash impulse of a 

nerous mind, was a man of genuine worth, high integrity, and 
oes alert intelligence, as well as of skill and eee in his pro- 
fession. The outline of his biography, which had been drawn by 
Mr. Clements Markham and other personal friends in the Memoirs 
already published, is filled up by Mrs. Goodenough, in the first = 
ofthis volume, with copious extracts from his private letters. These 
were mostly written during his four years’ service in the Chinese 
War and subsequent operations from 1857 to 1861, and upon several 
occasions of foreign travel, more especially in November 1870, 
when he acted as one of the distributors of a charitable fund to 
relieve the distressed French peasantry and other villagers after 
the battle of Sedan. It was a task of industrious bene- 
volence that exactly suited Captain Goodenough, who would have 
been an admirable Poor-law inistrator or executive member 
of the Home Office, if he had not chanced to be a sailor. 
He does not seem ever to have been peculiarly inspired with any 
great degree of martial enthusiasm, though his courage and alacrity 
in fighting were sufficiently proved ; but in the details of seaman- 
| and navigation, and in the careful superintendence of a ship 
and her crew, he found congenial employment. He took particu- 
lar interest in schemes for improving the education of naval 
cadets, and encouraging habits of sobriety and prudence among 
the ordi seamen, to whom, though a strict commander, he 
behaved with frank and cheerful kindness. When on shore, he 
was a bold horseman, riding well to hounds. His literary and 
scientific attainments were unpretending, but he spoke several 
European , and had some acquaintance with geology and 
natural history. A perfectly healthy and unaffected sense of 

igion appears to have formed the ground of his moral character. 
He had an unsophisticated perception of duty. Such is the moral 
portraiture, not perhaps of an ideal hero, but of a model English 
officer and gentleman, which greets us in this biography. 

The Journal of Commodore Goodenough, from May 1873 to the 
time of his death, with some of the letters to friends at home, gives 
an account of what he observed in the Australian colonies, in 
the Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, and the last wandering cruise 
of the Pearl. It does not add much to our previous knowledge of 
that part of the world. He liked what he saw of colonial institu- 
tions and society ; and perhaps, if his life had been spared, might 
have held some appointment as a Governor, entirely to the public 
satisfaction. His most important act was in a joint commission 
with Mr. Consul Layard, during five months from November 1873, 
to examine the state of the Fiji Islands, and reporton the expediency 
of their annexation. The peaceable voluntary cession agreed to by 
King Thakombau and other native chiefs, who were indeed plunged 
in ho financial embarrassments by their European officials, 
was mainly due to the confidence that Goodenough’s character had 
inspired. He afterwards, in June last year, had the gratification 
of conveying Sir Arthur Gordon, the first British Governor of 
Fiji, to establish the new rule, which seems of late to be a more 
onerous task than was supposed. Its difficulties and risks had not 
escaped the consideration of Commodore Goodenough, but there 
Were serious dangers in letting it alone, if not positive national 
discredit. These circumstances were noticed by us, in a review of 
two books upon the subject, about a twelvemonth ago. An archi- 

of two or three hundred isles and islets, with an aggregate 
surface equal to that of Wales, is inhabited by less than a 

* Journal of Commodore Goodenough, R.N., C.B., C.M.G., during his Last 
Command as Sore Officer on the Australian Station, 187 wn Edited, 
With a Memoirs, by his Widow. London: Henry 8. King & Co 


hundred and fifty thousand natives, who are of different races, some 
of the Melanesian or Papuan negroid type, others from Tonga or 
Samoa, of the light-brown Polynesian breed. The principal 
tribes of each branch, under their ive monarchs Thakombau 
and Maafu, came to a mutual understanding, and surrendered 
their dominion to Queen Victoria. This amounted to an effectual 
transfer of sovereignty over the larger islands, Viti Levu and Vanua 
Levu, with Ovalau, which contains the port of Levuka, and Kan- 
davu, the mail steam-packet station. But there remain some fierce 
tribes of cannibal mountaineers, still averse to civilization, whose 
abode may too probably be out of the range of shell and rockets 
from a British gunboat. The cotton and sugar planters residing on 
detached pieces of Fiji territory, in the neighbourhood of such im- 
placable highlanders, cannot feel very safe. More than one Euro- 
pean household was visited with rapine and slaughter before the 
era of British a. The loyalty of natives within its 
may not be doubtful ; and their numbers, though much red 
measles and small-pox since the annexation, will supply a con- 
siderable auxiliary force. Yet we have seen in New how 
a completely equipped regular army, costing millions of money, 
may be for a long time baffled and made quite ridiculous by a few 
hundred naked warriors in their wilderness of hill and forest. It 
was perhaps not the proper business of Commodore Goodenough 
to estimate the military contingencies of the annexation problem. 
His own disposition would also make him less inclined than man 
civilians to contemplate such possibilities, though he had hel 

to bombard Sweaborg and to storm Canton and the Taku forts. He 
was not one of those who, inexperienced in warfare, instinctively 
think of fighting in all their dealings with strange mankind. 

The first acquaintance he made with the South Sea islanders was 
thirty years before, when he was a boy in the Collingwood, under 
Sir rt Smart, at Tahiti and in other parts of Oceania. The 
reading of Captain Cook’s Life, and other histories of the old 
voyages of discovery, had left in his mind a strong feeling of 
interest, which extended to the missionary labours of Williams 
and other Christian teachers. It was therefore with sincere plea- 
sure that he was able, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Lawes, to 
congratulate the people of Niue, formerly called Savage Island, 
upon their improved social condition. At Tutuila, in the Samoan 
group, he was rather ap syria “ They are superior to many 
savages, unquestionably ; but much less good than I should have 
expected from the long period of teaching which they have 
had; I should not think they are superior to what Tahitians 
were in 1846.” But upon his arrival at Apia, in Upolu, 
the seat of native government, he was assured that “the 
wars were all over; the chiefs had agreed to make laws and to 
keep them, the consuls assisting by advice, and also as assessors or 
judges.” Unfortunately, as we have just seen, the Samoan Con- 
stitution of 1874 has proved as unstable as some Euro con- 
trivances of that nature; and British naval forces have somehow 
been engaged in checking a revolution or a coup @état. No very 
distinct augury of political prospects can be drawn from any of 
Commodore Goodenough’s observations at that time. But it was 
a bad sign for the Taimua, or ruling council of chiefs, when they 
visited his ship, that they were accompanied by “the jester 
or public speaker, an old fool and dissipated old wretch, chant- 
ing a sort of holloa.” The American Consul told Commodore 
Goodenough some characteristic stories in a humorous vein to 
illustrate the peculiar customs and notions of honour or of 
right among the Samoan people. One of the oddest, which pre- 
vails likewise in Fiji, is the claim of a sister's son, a vasu, as 
he is styled, to appropriate whatever he may desire of the goods 
and chattels of his maternal uncle. He demands anything when 
he pleases, not by inheritance or bequest, but as a forced gift in 
the uncle’s lifetime. If this be refused in any instance, the youth 
complains to his mother, who comes and publicly curses her 
brother and all his children. The verdict of social opinion is 
sure to be expressed against the uncle so decisively that he is com- 

led to yield. If such had been the law or social usage of Eng- 

nd, or at least of Camberwell, in the last century, the unhappy 
George Barnwell might have been spared the commission of a 
reputed crime. A similar privilege, we are told, is vested in 
the nearest male relatives of a man’s wife in Samoa, In 
this Journal we find an amusing account of the manner in which 


married to a richer man. But there are signs of social p 
among these people. The London Missi Co at Malua, 
conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Nisbet, was found in working 


Pacific. The Tongans and Samoans, 
are very capable of instruction. 

To the north and west of these islands and of the Fiji archipelago 
are situated those of the Melanesian region. This takes its name 
from the ashy black colour of the majority of natives, Songh some, 
as at Santa Cruz, are of light complexion. The New ebrides, 
including Aneiteum, Tanna, and chet: the Banks Islands, 
ta Cruz group, form a nearly continuous chain. It ex- 
tends obliquely between the 20th and roth of south latitude, 
and between the 165th and 170th of east longitude. The aggregate 

pulation is estimated at from 68,000 to 75,000; and-is rapidly 
Siiedilng, we kallove from mere physiological causes of parental 
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" §nfertility, besides infanticide and abortion, the ravages of disease, 
and the effects of irregular living. There seems to be no escape 
from the conviction, from all the accounts we read or hear, 
that no protecting interference, and no possible improvement of its 
moral and physical condition, would enable this remnant of a 
perishing race to prolong its existence. It will no doubt have 

“utterly died out within the next half-century. All that can 
be done is to rescue some individuals of these last departing 
generations from a miserable state of degradation, and to 

vent their present wretchedness being aggravated by un- 
Fir treatment. Till lately, they have suffered greatly from 
the violent or fraudulent Rew: Sos of unscrupulous persons 
engaged in the supply of labour to some plantations beyond 
the reach of British colonial or imperial government. The 
ices of inveigling and kidnapping those helpless islanders, 
who cannot possibly unite for mutual defence, or in any 

‘Way communicate with each other, had become a scandal to 
humanity. It was — also to the legitimate and properly 
regulated system of Polynesian immigration, which may, to a 
Timited extent and as a temporary resource, be found advantageous 
in Queensland and North Australia. The annexation of Fiji, with 
the assumption of a general power, now vested in its Governor as 
Consul-General, to correct such abuses wherever committed by 
British subjects, will doubtless prove beneficial. Commodore Good- 
enough, by his official labours conducing to this result, had really 
accomplished the best that could be done for the temporal salvation of 
those poor creatures. It has been regarded as a fitting termination, a 
sort of euthanasia to crown this laudable achievement, that he 
should end by going to visit them as a friend and being killed 
by them in mistake foran enemy. We are disposed, on the con- 
trary, to wish that he were still commanding on the Australian 
station, or holding some administrative post in that region, to 

out the measures devised for their welfare. His remarks upon 
the different methods and results of missionary procedure, and the 

' characters of its local agents in Tanna, Maré, and other places of 
its tolerably successful institution, should have due weight. No 
department of benevolent enterprise stands more in need of prac- 
tical discrimination. This inestimable mental gift was not want- 
ing in Commodore Goodenough, for he was free from any delusive 
sentimentalism, with all his “enthusiasm of humanity” and his 
=. faith in what he called, in his simple way, * the love of 


IDEAL TEACHERS.* 


“ » a4 cannot by all the lecturing in the world enable a man 


career as a teacher, he could not spell, and he was unable 
to teach his pupils any science, as he was himself i t 


of them all. . Le 


hiefly 
sauer, one of his favourite pupils. The success of Pestalozzi 
was the of extraordinary fervour. He was not only 
ect] is method of teaching was 


of their minds. The disorder which prevailed in the class. 
room must have provoked idleness and inattention. But over 
all these defects the childlike spirit and the unwearied zeal of 
Pestalozzi shed the glow of his own enthusiasm. His words sank 
deep into the children’s hearts because he understood and loved 
them, and they loved him in return. They followed him asa 
leader in whom they had perfect faith, and therefore they learned 
more from him than they would have done from the most perfect 
system applied to their minds by a properly trained and certifi- 
cated person, who was to them only the “master” and nothing 
more. At the same time it is absurd to expect from any man in 
the exercise of his daily calling, and that a specially monotonous 
one, such zeal as that of Pestalozzi, who was realizing the idea 
of his life, and who was unfettered by such vexatious interruptions 
as time-tables and registers must be to any teacher who has 
warmed to his work. Pestalozzi’s zeal is pleasantly illustrated 
by an anecdote told by Ramsauer. The enthusiast was summoned 
to explain his system, and to show off his scholars before Prince 
Esterhazy, with a view to starting schools on the same plan in 
Hungary. The result was most satisfactory ; the Prince was 
delighted, and ap a convinced. When the interview was 
over, Ramsauer tells us Pestalozzi said to him :— 
“ Whatever ails my arm? It isso painful. Why, see! it is quite swollen; 
I can’t bend it!” And in truth his wide sleeve was now too small for his 
arm. I looked at the key of the house door of the Maison Rouge, and said 
to Pestalozzi, “ Look here, you struck yourself against this key when we 
were going to the Prince an hour ago.” On closer examination it appeared 
that Pestalozzi had actually hat ie key by hitting his elbow against it. 
Mr. Leitch does not rake up the old war between the 
adherents: of Bell and those of Lancaster which caused so much 
bitterness in a former day. Hell's school at Madras was opened 
in 1791, Lancaster’s school in Southwark not till 1798. For 
Bell, therefore, may be claimed with perfect justice the honour of 
first introducing the “monitorial system,’ which in his hands 
proved so successful. Lancaster himself, however, says that he 
was unacquainted with Dr. Bell's system when he hit upon some- 
thing very like it for himself, and there is no reasonable ground 
for disbelieving him. There was plenty of room for both of them, 
and no collision would have taken place between them had not 
Mrs. Trimmer sniffed out a taint of heresy about Lancaster, and 
raised the war-cry of “ Danger to the Church” against him. It 
spread like wildfire, beeause Lancaster was a Quaker. This true 
friend of the people was dubbed a “ Goliath of Schismatics,”’ was 
ed at from platform and pulpit, and pelted with pamphlets, 
and finally quitted the field, and ended his life in obscurity in 
America. His rival, fortunate in his orthodox faith, saw his 
system adopted by the Church, amassed a large fortune, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The systems of both were very 
similar, and depended for their suecess on the employment of 
monitors, or the simple expedient of making the sharp children 
teach the dunces. Though this was an admirable plan for the 
dunces, it was merely wasiing the time of the monitors, and puffing 
them up with conceit, instead of helpiag them on with their own 
learning. The mode of punishment, which consisted in holding up 
one child to the ridicule of the rest, was also objectionable on the 
d that it was a kind of intimidation. 
With Wilderspin Mr. Leitch takes us into one of the first infant 
schools, and shows the difficulties which the master had to 
against on the first day of opening. No sooner had the mothers 
turned their backs than the infants with one voice set up a yell ot 
“Mammy! Mammy!” and refused to be comforted, till the neise 
became so unbearable that the unfortunate teacher beat a retreat, 
leaving his pupils in “‘ one dense mass, erying, yelling, and kicking 
inst the door.” At his wits’ end to know how to quiet them, 
jilderspin goes on to tell :— 
I was struck by the sight of a cap of my wife’s, adorned with coloured 
ribbon, lying on the table; and observing from the window a 
it occurred to me that I might put the cap upon it, return to the school, and 
try the effect. The confusion when I entered was tremendous; but on 
raising the pole surmounted by the cap, all the children, to my great satis- 
to renew noise, a few shakes prop r tranquillity, , 
haps produced a laugh. 


“ organizer-in-chief of infant schools in Great Britain,” a title 
which savours of the high-sounding dignities given as the rewand 
of grotesque achievements in fairy-tales. If the usual course 
instruction in infant schools consisted in shaking caps upon 
or cutting capers for the diversion of the infants, no one 
a word to say against them, where the mothers of the i 
not look after them at home. But any tasks in 
ing in the case of very young children, and the forced 
of sitting quiet in class in a fixed positi i 
from, instead of adding to, their mental 
and impede a healthy development of brain 
dren ought to have nothing required of 
first stage of life but to grow in mind and 
who have the care of them should content 
ing that they grow straight and not crooked in either. 
were to be forced on the infant mind, it could 
sented to it in simpler forms than those which Wi i 
One of his happiest inventions was the bead-frame for 


with 
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| 
| call in question ; and yet a still more mistaken notion meets with | 
general acceptance—to wit, that, if you only give a man lecturing } 
enough, you enable him to become a good teacher. Education | | 
is just now the popular shuttlecock that every one loves to have a tap | | 
at. England has at last awakened to see that, if she is to keep her | : 
place among the nations, her children must be taught to read and | ’ 
‘write in spite of themselves, and in spite of their parents. To this | | 
end costly machinery has been set at work, and yet complaints are | 
heard on all sides that the results are very unsatisfactory. The 
blame is laid on the teachers, and they are told that, if they wish | 
to succeed in the practice of their calling, they must pay more | 
attention to its theory. In other words, — must submit to be | 
lectured on the exercise of their calling by people who have | 
never tried it, but have notions of their own as to how it might | 
be done better. Amid so much talking and writing about theory 
Mr. Leitch’s book comes as a happy relief, inasmuch as it 
deals with practieal workers in hitherto rather neglected 
fields. It tells us of the labours of men who, without | 
the aid of Acts of Parliament, or of the parish constable, | 
managed to induce children to come to school, and to learn some- 
~ when — got there. Such men were Bell and Lancaster, 
Wilderspin and Stow. Whatever faults may be found with their 
respective systems, they all achieved the desirable end of — 
- : i ward off a relapse the poor man had to resort to “ marchings, 
mentioned, deserves be, reckonel ta, proc | fambols, and antic,” which, as he pathetically at 
| mg in the present day, when a facility for passing the | Comeeived.” After the fearful ordeal of this tirst morning Wilder 
A 
examinations of the several standards is accepted as the | S2@ found his work grow and prosper, and he is now known 4 
: only sure test of the excellence of a school. Pestalozzi taught 
his children neither to read, write, nor cipher; scorned the 
bondage of a time-table, or any of the routine which is sup- 
gs to be so salutary a discipline for the youthful mind. 
e himself ingenuously acknowledges that, when he began his | 
| 
itch gives & graphic picture of his 
| 
and regular. His practice of shouting aloud to the children i 
all they were to learn, and of making them repeat it after 9 
him, would tend to clog rather than to quicken the powers r 
q * Practical Educationists and their Systems of Teaching. By James : 
Leitch. Giasgow: James Maclehose. 1876. By 2 
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Serene misunderstanding that nearly emptied the 
to ask her child on his home, “ Weel, 


A fond mother 2 
at?” to which Sandy as naturally replied, “ Eh, 
was i ut opportune ex- 
Pianation, the school would have been entirely deserted. 


The name of David Stow is probably less known to most of Mr. 
Leitch’s readers than that of the other educational leaders of whom 


education, and was the first to reduce to practice the princi- 
ple of teaching’children to observe for themselves and to express 
their observations in their own words. He was an advocate of 


and Her! Locke of course did succeed in teaching 
his one pupil, but Mr. S is @ pure theorist, and has 
to show that his theories work well in practice before they 


effect the revolution he aims at. Many of Locke’s suggestions, 
though valuable in their day, are now so generally acted upon that 
they no strike us as discoveries. Hisentreaty not to waken 
pA out of their sleep with a loud and violent alarm provokes 
ildren very properly are allowed to have 
require, and are left peace- 


makeshifts, 
teachers devoted to themselves have a better 
ing something than those who in a large class 
ean receive but hittle of their master’s attention. On the other 
hand, in private teaching the influence of one child upon 
another as a stimulus to ind is lost, though this may per- 
it should be remembered, 


is theory is of course impracticable in our own day, when 
af any teacher may be called on by a magistrate to 
difference between a noun and a verb, and the efficiency 
ich he or she may be receiving will be 
answer. 


le 
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c and the small remuneration given, we 
; help lamenting that, as in the case of Will Wimble, “so 
industry should be of so little advantage to themselves.” 


FE 


good deal of information not to be met with elsewhere without 
some i i 


It is pleasant reading, and likely to 
ast. anlp to denchern, Gime Sil’ who tale’ ox 


fore us* is a sort of counterpart of 
As the author then plainly told the Royalist party how and why 


they had failed, how their absurd pretensions and obstinate clinging 
to the past had contributed to destroy their own hopes, and finally 
swept away the dynasty, so he now turns towards the Opposition, 
and analyses their shortcomings. M. Thureau-Dangin’s present 
ublication, read in connexion with the previous one, is an excel« 
Coeur at the fifteen years which elapsed after the battle of 
Waterloo ; it shows peace the great difference which separated 
the Liberalism of such men as the Duke de Broglie, M. cn | 
M. Cousin, and M. de Barante, from the spurious Liberalism 
upon an alliance between the Bonapartists and the representatives 
of t the Jacobin coterie. The third chapter, i 
and reasonable Opposition identified on the one side with M, Thiers 
and M. Mignet, and on the other with the contributors to the Globe 
newspaper, is particularly worth reading, and every one will be 
struck by the clever portraits scattered throughout the volume, 
which bring up before us Benjamin Constant, General Lafayette. 
Paul Louis Courier, and Royer-Collard, Our author fully acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Duvergier de Hauranne, de Viel- 
castel, Nettement, and other historians of the Restoration. 

M. Gustave Desnoiresterres has brought to a conclusion his 
elaborate biography of Voltaire.* These eight volumes will 
remain as a monument of patient investigation, soneliont eating 
and, on the whole, of impartial judgment. The busy 
men of the eighteenth century, distributed in various groups, 
stand forth as a fit retinue around the author of the Dictionnaire 


Pp ; and we are thus invited to make the acquaintance 
of a number of people many of whom no one would ever have 
known but for their mention in Voltaire’s mdence. The 


man’s 
ord terminates with a chapter entitled “ Voltaire outre-tombe.” 
If 


to and 
urneur, Denon, 


friend Stanislas Augustus, King 
Poland, the characters to whom we are introduced are our con- 
temporaries. Chateaubriand appears side by side with the Pro- 
vengal bard Mistral; Martignac supports De Carné; Daniel Stern 
typifies the strong-minded woman of the nineteenth 3 and 
pony Lemaitre gy us of effort made 
some thi ears ago, by the adepts o mantic school, to 
4 “y drama. The chapter devoted by M. 
de Pontmartin to the actor who was the Talma of the 


Shakspearianize the French 
Boulevard is one of the most in ing in the whole series, be- 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent ; 

but P. os could not be defended, after the excitement 
which the author of Notre Dame de Paris, M. Alexandre Dumas, 
and Count Alfred de Vigny created by Hernani, Henri ILL 
sa cour, and La Maréchale d'Ancre, the fact remained, 
setting aside the classical style of Racine and Corneille, the 
drama suited to the taste of a Parisian audience was the very 
literary one identified with compositions such as Trente ans, ow 
vie un joueur, and La femme 4 deux maris. Later on came 
monstrosities entitled L'auberge des Adrets, Le chiffonnier de u 
and Vautrin. There Frédéric Lemaitre showed all the 
of his wonderful talent, and those who have seen him act wi 
ae remember him as Robert Macaire rather than as Ruy 


M. Marius Topin deals with contemporary French novelists}, 
ing them almost 


Fs 


}and he has fallen into the error of a 


warding 

indiscriminate praise. Is it possible that the photographic 
with which Ms Emile Zola describes vice can justify cath ate 
as Thérése Raguin? and must Madame Bovary be deemed a 
masterpiece because M. Gustave Flaubert writes excellent French ? 
The best of M. Topin’s sketches are those devoted to George Sand, 
Jules Sandeau, and Balzac. Mérimée deserved more than a fow 
pages) and the space absorbed by Eugéne Chavette and Emile 
iau would have been with greater propriety given to Saimte- 
Beuve and Alfred de Vigny. M., continuing his 
critical excursions in the domains of fiction, and we hope that for 

to the law 

Nothing can be more patriotic than Mme. Olympe Audouard’s 


* Voltaire; som retour et sa mort. Par Gustave Desnoiresterres, Paris: 


samedi Par A. de Pontmartin. Paris: 


contemporaine, Par Marius Topin. Paris: Charpentio. - 


- 
ver 
of 
nk 
ed 
Sa 
ed 
ect 
ng his book treats. Stow’s labours were confined to Glasgow, and he 
bn could scarcely have found a more prolific field from which to gather 
ow plentiful harvest of utterly neglected children. He wrote much 
ea 
ons 
has 
ted mixed schools, holding that the “girls morally elevate the boys and 
ned the boys intellectually elevate the girl” 7 
was 
was 
len ; | 
said 
we | : 
it. 
the ably in bed till a reasonable hour, when they usually wake 
uch of themselves. His preference for a private over a school 
ned education is, in some respects, founded on plausible grounds. 
¥ — of fanatical admirers, he managed, on the other hand, to excite 
a the hatred and satire of numerous opponents, some of whom had 
vs decidedly the best in the warfare they waged against him, It was ae 
. easy for a wit to laugh at Desfontaines, Guénée, and Nonotte, to 
oe turn Fréron into ridicule under the name of Frélon, and to brand : 
os as Clément Maraud a journalist bold enough to criticize the idol 
may influence each other in idleness and folly as well as in in- day Voltaire was to abuse is not 
of the real for knowledge M. de Pontmartin’s thirteenth instalment of Nouveaux samedis t, 
He | like the two books we have just noticed, is a collection of por- 
lets, thought it too abstruse a study for a yqung mind, and advised that | traits; but, with the exceptions of Erasmus and of Joan of : 
y in hould be learned fizst and analysed afterwards. This 
his 
was 
very 
at of 
dren 
- the it must be ad- : 
ffing 
therei 
tacuities 1s ereiore 
the hig of 3 When we 
tudy the high-sounding prefaces written by ictor Hugo to 
c1iencies ere 18 80 Much gTum the best means 0 raising his Ro his Ruy bis, his Bur- 
. This remedy, | 97aves, we might well quote the familiar lines— : 
wv was suggested long ago , has not yet been 
adopted—at least, as far as women are concerned. In the columns 
master of s school for boys is off at the lowest figure 6oo/. 
head-mistress of a similar school for girls 
is supposed to he well paid with 2507. Nor can one fail to be 
astonished that some of the promoters of girls’ schools complain 
that they find it difficult to get well-educated and accomplished 
of class-mistresses at salaries not ex~ 
Considering the amount of work ex- 
Mr. Leitch is himself a schoolmaster, and takes care to point out eo = 
to require 
vell as over 
le best- 
the 
eral systems expounded m his pages are distinguished by much 
Practical - sense. The book contains in a convenient form 2 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 
BOUT two years ago M. Thureau-Dangin published, first in | one three — 
interesting sketches e attitude assum y reneh | Russia untry i h to chall minute 
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study, yet could the peuple le ~ spirituel de univers boast of a 
dugle writer acquain with the annals of Moscow or St. 
Petersburg? Mme. Audouard immediately proved to her inter- 
locutors that she could the closest examination on the history, 
both political and social, of their native land, adding, “ If a 
woman knows as much as I do, you must take it for granted that 
gentlemen know a good deal more, and therefore the ignorance 
which some of them may have manifested is only assumed.” Mme. 
Audouard’s logic will not hold water, but her patriotism is 
beyond all praise; and the volume she has just published under 
the title Les nuits russes *, prefaced with an excellent historical 
introduction, shows an acquaintance with the history of Slavonic 
civilization which is not — common. Nor must we look upon 
the title as claptrap and sensational. Our author shows 
that Russian life is essentially nocturnal, that activity at St. 
Petersburg reaches its highest point at two o'clock in the 
morning, and that some of the most decisive episodes in the 
history of Russia have taken place when all the rest of the world 
was asleep. The chapters on witchcraft, on gambling, &c., are full 
of curious details, In order to complete her volume, Mme. Audouard 
has reprinted a valuable memoir published in 1771 by Sabatier 
de Castres on the state of Russia, and she comes to the conclusion 
that the destinies of the world are in the hands of the Slavonic 
race and the United States of North America. 

The idea of printing a selection of extracts from Saint-Simon’s 
Memoirs is excellent, and we only wonder that it has never been 
carried out before.t Of course persons with plenty of time to 

cannot do better than read from the first page to the 
last the twelve volumes of Mme. de Sévigné’s letters in Messrs, 
Hachette’s Grands écrivains de la France, and the twenty 
octavos of M. Chéruel’s editions of Saint-Simon; but the leisure 
required for the perusal of forty closely printed volumes is 
necessarily exceptional, and the majority must put up with 
choice bits so well selected that they shall give a sufficient idea 
of the rest. That is what M.de Lanneau has done on the pre- 
sent occasion, and his two duodecimos may be regarded as contain- 
ing the cream of Saint-Simon. Nineteen chapters, beginning with 
the full-length portrait of the “ Duc et pair ” himself, take us through 
the Court of Versailles during the reign of Louis X1V. Saint-Evre- 
mont, Turenne, Boutilers, the Czar Peter, the Duke of Berry, Mme. 
amg = a host of others, stand forth before us, connected 
with some of the most striking episodes in the grand monarque’s 
life. M. de Lanneau has, we think, used the son most judi- 
ciously, and we only regret that he should have added nothing in 
the way of an index or of illustrative foot-notes. Saint-Simon’s 
errors are neither few nor slight, and it would have been well to 
point them out. 

It is with much pleasure that we notice M. Emile Legrand’s 
excursions in the domains of post-classical Greek literature. Al- 
ready on more than one occasion we have examined his scholarly 
editions of medizval Hellenic texts; he now appears again before 
the public with several brochures, which we shall discuss separately. 

Iu June 1875 the French Minister of Public Instruction sent 
M. Legrand on a literary mission to the East; his appointed task 
was to collect as many specimens as possible of what may be 
called Byzantine Greek poetry, with the view of illustrating 
the various dialects of modern Greece, and also of supplying 
philologists with materials for their studies. M. Legrand was 
enabled to transcribe upwards of eighteen thousand lines, forming 
a large collection of popular songs or ballads; they are now in the 
press, and will fill no less than six volumes, containing, besides 
the text and French translations of the poems, a minute account 
of the several neo-Hellenic dialects, and a glossary of words 
which are given neither by Ducange nor by Somavera. The im- 
portance of such a publication can easily be imagined, and we are 
fortunately able to form some idea of what it is to be, thanks 
to the curious specimen lately issued by M. Legrand J, which 
reproduces six short compositions referring chiefly to historical 
topics. Each piece is accompanied by a few words of explanation, 
and the preface to the whole states the plan which the author 
has adopted in arranging and classifying his materials, Without 
going here into further details, we may say that the exploits of 
Digenis: Akritas, already noticed in our columns, constitute the 
theme of many of the historical ballads collected and annotated 
by the learned editor. 

Another most interesting work, for which we are indebted to 
the joint researches of M. Legrand and M. Miller, is a pamphlet 
containing three poems of Theodoros Prodromos.§ This author, 
who was a contemporary of the Emperors John and Manvel 
Comnenus, has repeatedly engaged the attention of scholars 
and critics. Leo Allatius, La Porte du Theil, Boissonade, 
and Cardinal Mai have left notices or editions of his works, and 
Coray devoted to him an entire volume of his Atakta. Of the 
three poems here published, two had escaped Coray’s attention, 
owing to the fact that they were erroneously entered in the 
Catalogue of the Greek MSS. preserved in Paris National 
Library ; they are the first and the third; the second is a new 
reading of one already given in the Atak¢a, and it seems that 


Prodromos made the same composition serve as a piece of 
flattery inscribed successively to John and to Manuel Com- 
nenus. The text published by Coray is to a certain extent a 
development of the one which M. Miller has recently brought to 
light; it is interesting as illustrative of the Byzantine Court 
during the twelfth century, and of the relations which then existed 
between literary men and their patrons. Notwithstanding his 
reputation, Prodromos was a needy author, and he stood in 
much the same position towards the Greek Emperor as Clément 
Marot did three centuries later towards Francis I, M. Miller has 
edited the three poems; the French translation is by M. Legrand, 
and the whole work is a most creditable specimen of scholarship. 

M. Maisonneuve seems to have made philology the chief subject 
of his enlightened and enterprising etforts. Besides the neo- 
Hellenic publications of M. Em. Legrand, he now presents us with 
a splendid reprint of the late M. Kugéne Burnouf’s Introduction 
a Uhistoire du Buddhisme indien. This remarkable work, as most 
scholars are aware, was left unfinished by the author*; such as it is, 
however, it well deserved to be re-edited. The text is beautifully 
printed in royal octavo, and preceded by a biographical sketch of 
the author—that philologue de génie, to give him the name under 
which he was generally known. 

The Société des anciens textes francais has issued its first 
two publications. One is a reproduction in photography of the 
earliest monuments of French literature; it consists of nine folio 
plates, to be followed by a philological and historical commentary ; 
the other is an elegant octavo volume, edited by M. Gaston Paris, 
containing a selection of old popular songs, one hundred and 
thirty-four in number.t It is singular that the fifteenth century, 
which was so remarkably artificial and stilted in a literary point of 
view—the epoch of Alain Chartier and Christine de Pisan—should 
at the same time have been essentially the age of the French 
chanson. Such, however, is the case, and originality then found its 
vent in unpretending songs, whilst the higher efforts of composi- 
tion were essentially tedious and pedantic. M. Gaston Paris shows 
in his preface the merits of chanson literature, both as specimens. 
of true poetry and as - sg the manners, the idioms, and the 
history of the olden times, The volume he now gives us is a 
reprint of a valuable MS. preserved amongst the treasures of 
the Paris National Library ; it contains poems of different kinds— 
satires, love ditties, historical pieces, &c.; Normandy, Picardy, 
Burgundy, Gascony, Provence, Savoy, and Spain have all helped 
to enrich it, so that we can study in the most instructive and 
entertaining manner several idiomatic peculiarities. We hope 
that M. Paris will carry out his original idea of publishing a com- 
plete collection of the French fifteenth-century . The pre- 
sent publication, we need scarcely say, with its notes and various 
readings, is in every way worthy of the scholar who has — 
done so much to illustrate the monuments of early literature. 
Gevaerts has added the music of the songs, and a photographic 
facsimile at the end of the volume gives an excellent idea ot the 


| MS. from which the text has been printed. We are glad to see 


that several interesting works are announced as in preparation 
under the sanction of the Société des anciens textes. 

French travellers are much more numerous now than they were 
twenty years ago. M. Albert Vandal takes us to Norway and 
Sweden }; those countries are now in a fair way of becoming 
as popular amongst excursionists as Switzerland, and holiday- 
seekers familiar ad nauseam with Chamounix, Thun, or Interlaken, 
wend their way towards Dalecarlia, Drontheim, or the Lofoden 
Islands. M. Vandal is an excellent guide for those adventurous 
voyagers who wish to visit the alma parens of Odin and Harald 
Hartagher; he enjoys picturesque scenery, and he can also ap- 
preciate the civilization of those Northern towns which are 
ambitious of copying the style of Paris manners, and where the 
presence of a gandin exported from the boulevard des Italiens 
would be an unparalleled event. He goes to Elsinore, like a loyal 
admirer of Shakspeare, but finds to his horror that even the name 
of Hamlet is unknown there. Such are the disappointments to 
which travellers are liable, and in a few years no doubt the in- 
habitants of Ipswich will have forgotten Sam Weller and the lady 
in the curl pa 

M. Henry Havard’s journey to Holland § is the sequel to a 
volume we have previously noticed on the Dead Cities of the 
Zuidersee. Accompanied by an intelligent, robust, and learned ex- 
cursionist, Baron de Constant Rebecque, M. Havard started on 
June 22, 1875, for the purpose of ascertainingswhether the Dutch 
were really anxious to become part and 1 of the German 
Empire, and whether the people of Holland been smitten with 
the euthusiasm for Prince | ata with which they are some- 
times credited. Professors Daniel and Kirchhoff, both distin- 
guished as writers on geography, have published a work, now 
going through its hundred and seventh edition, the object of 
which is to show that, if Holland does not yet form a province 
of Germany, it is owing to a kind of oversight which is all the 
more deplorable because its inhabitants are longing for so dis- 

inguished a privilege. M. Havard, disposed @ priori, we must 
say, to protest against this assertion, determined upon finding out 


* Les nuits russes. Par Mme. Olympe Audouard. Paris: Dentu. 
th Scénes et portraits choisis dans les mémoires authentiques de Saint- 
wy: Par E. de Lanneau. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
Chansons populaires iées avec une traduction francaise et 
des ires. Par Maisonneuve. 

§ Trois poémes vulgaires, par Théodore Prodrome. Publiés la 
Par E. Miller et Legrand. 
‘aris: Maisonneuve. 


* Bibliothéque orientale.—Introduction & Uhistoire du Buddhisme indien. 
Par E. Burnouf. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

+ Chansons du XV€ siécle, publiées d’aprés le MS. de la Bibliotheque 
nationale de Paris. Par G. Paris. Paris: Didot. 

t En karriole & travers la Suide et la Norvége. Par Albert Vandal. 
Paris: Plon. 

§ La Hollande pittoresque et les frontiéres menacées. Par Henry Havard 
| Paris: Plon. 
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for himself whether or not it was justified by facts, and his journey 
led him to conclude that it is not. His work is written in a most 
interesting style, and is illustrated with ten woodcuts, and com- 
pleted by a good ps ded the Netherlands. 

The volume ed by Baron Ernouf is a condensed transla- 
tion of Baron veltoanas Streijziige in Kaukasus.* The French 
author has, however, in certain places introduced remarks of his 
own, and added —— details borrowed from the best 
authorities. The style is clear, the descriptions are interesting, 
and the account of the Souanis, a tribe still very little known, 
inhabiting the borderland of the Caucasus, cannot fail to arrest 
pod attention of the reader. A map and twenty woodcuts are 


exed. 

oN. Jules Gourdault’s splendid book on Italy bids fair to rival 
M. Francis Wey’s Rome, M. Rousselet’s L’Inde des rajahs, and 
the other illustrated publications brought out by Messrs. achette. 
Only two instalments of the work are before ust, but they 
are sufficient to show the plan which the author has adopted. 
His intention is to write neither a guide-book nor a treatise 
on archeology, nor, in fact, a ya volume of any kind. He 
merely ~~ us the impression he has derived from his journey 
to Italy. He aims at preparing the way for those who are con- 
oe a holiday trip across the Alps, and also at assisting the 
memory of tourists who have already seen and admired the classical 

ninsula. The work, when complete, will form a handsome folio 
volume illustrated with four hundred wood engravin 

The deservedly popular journals of Eugénie an ‘Maurice de 
Guérin have long ago suggested a host of autobiographies which 
are always interesting as psychological studies even when one 
differs from the sentiments expressed or the views entertained 
of society, Dewees literature, &c. M. Mérimée’s Lettres a une 
inconnue, Ampére’s correspondence, and the two volumes of 
M. Doudan’s letters, noticed . us last month, may be considered 
as belonging to this class of writing. Marie ’ Edée’s diary { is 
—_ ig ag of the Guérin type; it gives us the inner life of 

yond by dy of refined tastes, fond of literature and art, and 
guided deep religious principles. 

M. Victor herbulioz = the art of interesting his readers both 
Wy the delineation of character, and also by a plot naturally and 

everly put together; these are qualities not always found united, 
and the author of Miss Rovel si all praise for possessing 
them both.§ The jiancé of the story before us is represented as 
running after scandal when he might by a little effort obtain 
happiness ; his accomplice stops on the brink of the precipice into 
which she was about to fall, and he sees Mlle. Saint-Maur united 
to his friend Severin Mauborey, whose uprightness, 
and sense of honour stand in marked and pleasing — to 
the character of the volatile, unsteady, and unsatisfactory fianc 

livre a — || is of Amédée — 
novelettes; it is the touc story of a young obli to 
struggle against the who 
, under lock and key, all 
the emotions of a heart crushed in its eepest and most legitimate 
affections, 

When we say that “Ouida” has found her way into the Biblio- 
théque universelle J, our readers will conclude at once either that 
there are two “ Ouidas” or that the author of Folle Farine can 
sometimes write agreeable fiction. The ‘ Rose de Provence” is a 
pretty little allegory. The third chapter of M. Juste Olivier’s 
interesting article on Sainte-Beuve, and a masterly essay on con- 
science by M. Ernest Naville, deserve also to be mentioned amongst 
the contributions to the July number of the Bibliotheque. 


* Le Caucase, la Perse et la Turquie d’ Asie. D’aprés la relation de M. 
ie baron de Thielmann, par M. le baron Ernouf. Paris: Plon. 


+ L’Italie. Par Jules Gourdault. Livr.1, 2. Paris and London: L. 
Hachette & Co. 


pit Le journal de Marie Edmée. Introduction par M. A. de Latour. Paris: 
on. 
§ Le fiancé de Mile. Saint-Maur. Par Victor Cherbulioz. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 
|| Le livre a serrure. Par Amédée Achard. Paris: Lévy. 
mt bibliothéque universelle et Revue suisse. Juillet 1876. Lausanne: 
ridel, 
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A CAMBRIDGE B.A., Scholar of his College and first-class 
Classieal Tripos 1876, would be glad to READ with a ad or ils, during Au 
at once, if necessary.—Address, X. Y. Z., anor House, jest 


DUCATION.—A retired PHYSICIAN, residing in a very 
ytd one pleat AL twelve miles from Town. who isa B. A. (Honours in 
Classics. M.D., and Scholar, and has had much experience in Tuition, 
EDUCATES Two “You GENTLEMEN require especial care. Terms, 200 
| M.D., the * Lancet” Office, S Strand, Loodon, 


FPRENCI { CONVERSATION and MATHEMATICS.—The 
Rev. C. FENDALL, Woodeote House School. Windelsham, Bagshot. would be zlad to 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND AN 
Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancn—29 PALL MALL, 8.W.. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,800,000, 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq.,. Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Robert Barclay Esq. 
lliam Anowiles, 

John ed Nevile Lu 

Mark Currie Close, George Forbes Mak 


J 
Daniel 
William oberly, 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 


Edward James Daniell, Esa. 
William Davidson, Esq, 
Alexander Druce, 

Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gosch: 
Grenfell, Esq. 


madeus H _ Esq. Octavius Wigram, Esq 
Wilmot Holland Montagu Cleugh. Wilkinson, Esq: 
Egerton Hubbard, Eee, M.P. les 


FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

Lire ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits, 

~~ are granted on security of Life interests in connexion with Policies of Assurance. 

A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and: 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

Al! real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources. 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Half. 

The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 

E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


SOCIETY. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 

There being NO aes ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED Auquesr the 
INSURED, the RETURNS on POLICIES of FIVE YEARS’ STANDING and UP- 
WARDS being, with few exceptions, 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the Premium of Members’ Policies, 

NO POLICY HOLDER is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Accumulated Fund £1,627,146 
Annual Income coe 225,290 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


| EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
T STREET (near Temple Bar). 

The recommendations taid do oe by the Officials of the Board of Trade (Ji guly,1 1874) had all 
been anticipated ia their strictest form i in the principles adopted at the last us investigation 
(December, 1871) of this Society. Thus 

1. The “ Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
- The future rate of Interest inable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
. . ing” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (see Government. 
ule 

The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 

Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


meet with Two or Three PUPILS to accompany him ona TOUR 
terms 40 Guineas fur Five Weeks from August 6. 


A? NOBLEMAN’S TUTOR, formerly an Assistant-Master at 
Cheltenham College, desires a HOLIDAY TUTORSHIP. He is very successful with 

little Boys and with Gentlemen who have been car prepares for the Public 

Schools, Army, &c. Would take charge a READING P. afer 

Address, ‘'uTor, 91 Finborough Road, South Keu: 


H* DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For vey at those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the p Private d Park. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE OFFICE. 
The next Bonus will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 


CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


GPECL AL EXCURSIONS to ROTTERDAM and Back.— 
Fortnightly Excursion Tickets are issued, available b any of the Netherlands Steam- 
boat well-known and favourite Steamers, 7A VIE. a POLLAN MAAS- 
STROOM, \eaving Brunswick Wharf. Blackwall, every and Thursday 

Returning from Hotterdam every ‘Tuesday, Friday, and 5 ay. res (T eS d B 


PHILLIPPS, « CO., St.’ Dunstan’s House, Cruse Lane, 


or Universal Othe, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, W.; D. A. Van OoRDT 
HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


hg ore Near the West Pier. 


Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Spacious Cotfee-room for Ladies and i. 


Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hote 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[FE: ACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scenery. 
Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent \—y 250 rooms. Table-d’hote daily. 
Taritf on application to Mawyacer, Ilfracombe, North Devo 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Duspors & Wueretrr), 


own manu: ure,and also of t it Passage, leadin; 
Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Ko Row. 


E DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
© Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign 8 ough 

Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard C Clock of the Royal 
Observatory .Greenwich. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralt ty 


(August 13, 1870) on entered for annual competition, “‘M.F. 
isthe finest we have ever had o1 . DENT Chronometer, Wateh, and Clock 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR "STRE . CHARING CROSS. 


— & COMPAN 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 

PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 

FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 

TAPESTRIES, 

FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 

26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
N.B.—No sane = or Printed Cottons are of Morris & Compayy’s design 
uniess their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


Pm ISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
GHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The oy best, and most 

ces; no Extra Charge for time given. 1 Stock to select from. 
ted priced © Jatalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


Establish 
NOTICE. —SALE of MINTON’S CHINA A.—MORTLOCKS 


to state that, in they ha coveted Bee beeen, 30 Orchard 
Street, to Surplus Stock, come of slightly impert The 
Portman Square, W. 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESsTABLISHED 1782 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances eilected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL, : 
BROOMFIELD,’ } Seeretarics. 


SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Cuter Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orrick—-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


BRancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Rompequstemery with London Bankers 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be upo! 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the ‘Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay rend Pensions realized. 
Every other d of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


NOSottis ARTISTIC FURNITURE 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING. 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS. 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 
GILT OBJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
397, 398—OXFORD STREET—397, 399. 
NosotTtrs LOOKING GLASSES 


MOST MODERATE CHARGES, 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
gu post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Eleetro- 


LONDON and 


Britannia Metal Goods Tea Trays Bedroom Cabinet Furniture 
Dish Covers Urns and Kettles Dining- and Drawing-room 
Hot-water — Clocks and Candelabra Furniture 

Stoves and Fenders Table Cutlery Chimney and Pier Glasses 
Marble Chimneypieces Baths and Toilet-ware Turnery 


Kitchen Ranges Bedding and Bed Hangings Kitchen Utensils 
Lamps and Gaseliers Iron and Brass Bedsteads 

With List of Prices and of the Thifty large ot at 39 Oxford Street, Ws 

La, 3.2, and Newman Street, W. ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place, W. yond 1 Newman Yard, Wi 


‘ewman Street, W.; 1 Newman Mews, The Cost Cont of delivering 
ost distant parts "of the United Kingdom phe. is trifling. 


| § RURTON will always undertake delivery at a small 


,eO 


Esq. 
ir John tose, bart 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
come w ty Ca ates ef n the recent ¢ yetition 
a 
— 
om | 
| 
| 
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LONDON, and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 
Established in 1836, and Incorporated in 1874, under “ The Companies Act, 1862.” 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL— £3,750,000, IN 75,000 SHARES OF £50 EACH, 


REPORT ADOPTED AT THE HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING, 
AUGUST 3, 1876. 


WILLIAM HENRY STONE, Esgq., in the Chair. 


rectors, in placing Proprietors the Balance-Sheet of the Bank for the Half- 
ded June 30 fast, have to report that, after ing nv Customers and all charges. 
Showing for Rebate end for and Doubtiul De Net Protits 


£145,719 2s. 
he hove declared an Interim Dividend for the half-year at the rate of 16 per Tr 
ae a a Balance of £25,719 2s. 3d. to be carried forward to 
fit and Loss New 

have to announce the retirement from the Direction, in mueh-valued 
colleague, Mr. WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, who had occu ey Board for twenty- 
five years,and had during the larger portion of that time filled, ‘the yt of Deputy- 
Chairman. They regret to state his decease took place on J uy last. 

‘They have the to report that have appointed JOHN JAMES CATER a ot the 
_ of Messrs. J. W. Cater, Sous, & Co., of Mincing Lane), a Director of the Bank in the place 

. Champion Jones. 


K. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and Bana 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON Sole Proprietersof the celebrated Receipts, 

of the Piekles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably dis' 
y their Name, beg to Public that every mis guaran 
as entirely Unadulterated.— ore Street, 
Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street, Landen. 8.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
E.LAZENDY SUS, Sear the Label asd so many years; 


‘ JOHN BURGESS & SON'S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAVE BEEN nen — ONLY BY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
NDRED YEARS AT 
107 STRAND coum OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


Square (late 6 Ed: 


t th deep the Diizectors have to repost. the Ms. 
su lately ome of the Joiut General Managers, and a highly esteemed Officer of the “A BOON TO HUMANITY.”—Mepica. Review. 
Office, 
BALANCE SHEET The only Effervescing Saline recommended by the Medical Press and Faculty. 
Of the Loxpos axp County Baskixe Company, June 30, 1876. hy qives jnstant relief in Sickness, Headadhe, qnd 
= fe i On New Shares ...ccccccccsceccsccccses 00 ou Bottles, 1s. each, from Chemists and Grocers. 
and prepared by KINMOND & CO., Leamington. 
by the Bank for Customers’ Balances, &c...... = “4 most delicious and valuable article.” 
Liabi on A covered by nom a 23,881,948 11 10 | ** The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, > 
Profit and Loss Balance b: ht from Account ...... 14,730 13 N P M . 8. FRY & SONS. 
ear, aftr INE PRizE MEDALS awarded to J. S. 
Bad and Doubtful Debts, viz. 378,474 — (CON SUMPTION. 
£26,475,108 17_9 J DIGESTION and WASTING DISEASES. 
Cr. 2 a s a most efficacious REMEDIES are 
By Cash om hand at Head Office and Branches, and with Bank ¥; - PANCREATIC E EMULSION and PANCREATINE. 
2,619,064 13 4 The Original and Genuine prepared only by 
Cash pinned at Call and at Notice covered by “Securities _ 2.458.298 0 9 1 S AVORY and MOORE, 
Pam ty nteed Stocks 2smesl 1s 9 143 New Bond Street. London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 
Di d Bills and ad to Customers in Town and best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
Country 15,580,572 7 7 OUT. naa INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient tor Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Liabilities ae for Drafts accepted by the Bank (as * ss00.200 0 10 ao Gaiden and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and Pf all Chemists. 
Freehold Premise in Lombard Street and Nicholas Hor It is by atrict food and 
at the Branches, with 459,891 3 3 | accessions yr ye rendered innocuous ; and all who will carry this principle into 
90.790 7 3 presto will find ‘that they n in enjoyment as much as they eseape a ger. ws 
should be carefully gua: against, and no better laxative can 
197,26 4 7 | PARR'S LIFE P’ ; two or or three at ay ‘time will soon give relief and comfort —Sold 
———_—_| by all Chemists. 
£26,A75,108 17 9 
£ sd. | 
To Interest pal to Customers, 6 BOOKS, &e. 
Ex bo 
Rebate on. Bills not due, year, after making provi- ——— 
carried to New Accou 29,469 11 10 sion fur Bad and Doubtful | 
Dividend of 8 per UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for all READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. Postage free. 
£593,205 5 £93205 5 


the ie Ghent, and have found the same 
(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, 
RICHARD H. SWAINE, } 4*litors. 
By Order, 
GEO. GOUGH, Secretary. 


LONDON and COUNTY BANKING _, COMPANY. —Notice 


rate of 8 


London and County Bank, July 27, 1876. 


per con a the ear ended June 30, 1876, will PAYABLE to the aoe either 
at the Head Office, . or at any Company's Branches, on or after 
Monday, the lth instan‘ 

By Order of the Board, 


21 Lombard Street, August 4, 1876. W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
Garrick 


DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
aly = a Fire and ee eet can be adapted to any Window or other Opening, 


Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
& § O N 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA-RUBBER HOSE for WATERING GARDENS, BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


EDMISTON & SON, 
¥% COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE.—W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


inform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put up by them in ONE 


OUNCE P. cTS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a redueed Fac-simile of that 
used for the Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 
A BE REAL SUMMER DELICACY.—ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effervescing Drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling 
and refreshing, or ; Senden with Spirits it supplies a delightful — invigorating stimulan' 
and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Purchasers should be careful 
order 's LIME JUICE CORDIAL, all others being Imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 
A WHISK XY 
KINAIMAN « CO. find that, the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes 12 very great,and think it will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Extracts of the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 
“T have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
'Y must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality, The 
may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 
2 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. This 
and Manners in Florence, by Dr. of Lord Felmexston, 
3 Mrs. Burton's Inner Life of 8; Etonians bode 
—_— Smith’ 's Ass rian Discoveries; Taird's Rex Rambles of a Globe ‘Trotter ; Hunter’s Life of 
he u Charge; Dead Men’s Shoes; A 
the silver Plagon Sister Carey He Lott Behind He At of 
iver er guise, t. Michael, 
therwise precurabie, at the lowest current prices. 
MU! UDIb’S SELECT LIBRARY. NOTICE. —All the Books 
Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT L ARY may also be obtained, 
to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
TER (one Minute's Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select eee Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


fA UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


fom, Cae Guinea to any according to supply 
French, and German, immediately on supply required. All 
bax Lists of New Publeations, and 


app. 


also be had free 
BOOTHS CHURTON: and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechn: 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Patron—H-R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. President-THOMAS 


lon. Evelyn 
of 


with least dela: 
BARTON ARCADE, MANC 


his Labrary santas 6,000 Volumes okumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
Subscriptions, £3 a year,or £2 with En 
ship, £26. umes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading~ 
room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, and Librarian. 


THE S SATURDAY REVIEW.—The follo 


E SATURDAY REVIEW are Sor which each will 
10,7495, es. 88,91, 192, 255,558, Gi, 652, 658. 750, 704, 766, 770, and 771 (clean 
Office.38 Southampton Street, ‘Strand, w.c. 


HE TIMES forwarded, sae free, on the da blica’ 
T at 15s. per quarter ane ~ POST 
GROVE, Newspaper Agent, Leatherse’ uildings, City, London. 


OTAN Y of of th 


The First Volume of this Work, one of the Series of the Publications of the 
State Geological Survey, under the direction a w HITNBY, is now ready. 


The volume, of 650 royal =e le by W. H. Brewer and 
8. Watson, and the Gamope: Price 


The Second Volume, completing the Work, is in preparation, 
LittLe, Brows, & Co., Publishers, 254 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


THE NEW HANDBOOK FOR THE TYROL. 
With Frontispiece and 3 Maps, 12s. 6d. 


(THE VALLEYS of TIROL. By Miss R. H. Busx, Author 
of “ Folk-lore of Rome,” &e. &c. 
“To those who have wearied of the common tracks Miss Busk points outa ~_ 


“She bas true wavelien’ the from a mere tourist’s—intuition......Opens up 
be companion the the Hour. 
wit Miss Busk’s protest against outing 
“ Will help travellers to in of the most remarkable populations.” 


“ Her style is fresh and ‘eview. Review. 
Lively sketches of the social li life o of Giobe. 


ing to interest every mete. and 
Folk lore and description de! blend aphic. 
“ A very handbook.” —Gua: “ A very good guide.” — Tablet. 
& pleasant description of her wanderings.” 


“A most agrecal)le travelling companion.”—Jokn Bull. 
“ Charming reading.” —Examiner. 


“ She treats the reader to wat may be termed a dramatic tour.”—Morning Post. 
Loyemans & Co. 
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Post 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE and REIGN of EDWARD I. 


By the Author of “‘ The of the 
“Truthful, temperate ite. great in counsel, 
wers of ree Hi II, without his 

aie the want of a “robbed the 
abiding king, one who kept his 


had indeed........ to with wisdom, valour, and goodness....... 

who. on on. the throne of welfare of England the object of his life. 

last of her royal lewrgivers, the 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET STREET. 


BALL'S ALPINB GUIDES. 
New Editions corrected to the Present Time of 
HE CENTRAL ALPS, 7s. 6d. or with Introduction, >=. 6d. 
South Tyrol and Venetian or ’ Dolomite Alps, and East Switzerland, incl 
and Lombard Valleys, with Indexes, 2s. 6d. each, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 

(4 BBMAN HOME LIFE. (Reprinted from Fraser's 
Magazine.) 

of thes will | claver will wenable “the Ger. 
be misunderstood if our readers do not put mans (in some 
down German Home Life as one of the next ‘them. Inverness 
intrepid Wer this’ bright | gaining» faster id 

‘ewcastle Chronicle. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


In 8vo. with 12 Plates, price 21s. cloth, 
[HE ODEAN, its Tides and Currents and their Causes. 


Witt1aM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
“A very valuable amin to the list of theory of clrentation 


works advancing our cosmical knowledge.” cated, and a soun 
Scientific Keview. fair ly del As this 

“The point is the heart of Dr. Carpenter's 
Principia. Still, the book is the Te 3 contribution the subject, the thrust is 


fatal. Itis Yollowed by further and equally 
glee and able Lea of the details of 


ocean Tron. 
Here we ne the vulnerable of 
Dr. C f the carnal of Science. 


*,* The received from Her Ship have confirmed the 
views expressed in this work with a distinctness exceeding the most sanguine 
anticipations of the Author. 

London, Loxemans & Co. 


Third Edition, with Two Plates, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE TREE-LIFTER, or a New Method of Transplanting 
Forest Trees. By Colonel GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


This day is published. 
STUDIES i in ROMAN LAW ; with h Comparative Views of the 


Rede England, and Scot! land. Lord M ZIE, one of the Judges of 
the of Bessi in Sevtland. Fourth Edition, edited by Esq., M.A., 
Cantab.; Dr. Jur. “Heidelb. ; LL.B. Edin.; Advoca’ 

“ To popularise Roman law wyers, was no small 
achievement; and Lord Mackenzie's book had the merit of producing this result in 2 com- 
mon degree........ Now we pave Mr. Kirk eae coming to the rescue with all the midiny and 
of modern research and criticism........ he new matter. of which there is b- tween 
sixty pages. consists partly of leading references to original 1 sources and explanations 

or re agen ve mee used in the te: ee and partly of on imp 
of which the original work makes no mention.”’—Scotsman. 
WILLIAM Duscnweee & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


ow ready, small 8vo. cloth, post free, 6s. 6d. 
AN ENQUIRY into the NATURE and RESULTS of 


and MAGNETISM. By AMYCLANUS. 
: R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row. 


Just ready, royal 16mo. handsomely bound, extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
OME LYRICS: a Book of Poems. By H. S. Barrerssy. 


An excellent be nowy of Verse, written at various ane, and under various circum- 
stances. fl 1 eerie hoped that they will readily find their way to the hearths and 
peop! 


Lomes of 
London : WaRkD, Lock, & TYLER, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
1876:—F ep. 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 


Our EYES, and HOW to TAKE CARE of THEM. By 
Henry W. WILLIAMs, M.D. 


#*_* These Papers contain a creat deal of important information and counsel concerning the 
eye. They are not intended for scientific readers, but for every body. 
London : WILLIAM Tr6G & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


TO CLUBS, HOTEL-KEEPERS, &c. 
1876.—8vo. cloth, 12s.; half calf, 17s. 
BROOKES’ (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER or GEOGRA- A- 
PHICAL DICTIO ARY, containing Genepigtions of the Cities, T: 


Villages. 
aod Lakes of every Country im the kuown world, their 
ised by J. A. SMITH, with an Appendix. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 
Now ready, Three Stam; 


TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of SAl DDLERY, HARNESS, 


Price 1s.; Post (Inland), Is. 2d. Annual Subscription, 14s, 


THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, CB, F.RS. 


ror AUGUST: 
SKETCH MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 
MAP SHOWING THE MIGRATION WITHIN THE LIMITS OF ENG- 
LAND AND AND. IRELANDS AND ISLANDS 
IN THE BRITISH SEAS. By G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S 
CENSUS OF THE BRITISH 1suxe,, 1871. BIRTHPLACES AND MIGRA- 
TION. (E. G. RAVENSTELN.) 
SKETCHES OF LIFE IN GREENLAND (S.N.R.) 
THE BASIN OF THE OB AND YENESEI RIVERS. 
THE SEAT OF WAR. 


a, eee THIRD VISIT TO NEW GUINEA. (Professor H. H. 


THE SEA LEVEL. (H. P. MAvert.) 
EXHIBITION OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


REVIEWS. 
Log Book Notes—C. d Proceedings of Geographical Societies. 


TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


THE ART MONTHLY REVIEW nd 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO: a Magazine devoted to the Fine and 
Industrial Arts, and Illustrated by Photography. 

Issued on the Last Day of each Month, 2s. 6d. 
CosTents oF JULY NUMBER: 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. By E. E. GEFLOWSEI. 

FELICES NUPTZ. By ANATOLIO SCIFONI. 
RUBINIELLA. By F. Luicutoy, R.A. 
Literary CONTENTS. 


State Aid to Art. 
Lambeth Fatence and Foibles of Fashion. Wrexham Fine Art Exhibition. 


Italian Notes. News and Re 


LONDON: ST. PAUL'S BUILDINGS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Will be published on August 15, 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
Containing 275 pages, entitled— 
THE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
AND 
CONTROVERSIALIST : 
IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, 
Established for the purpose of teeming a suitable Medium for the deliberate Discussion of 
mportant Questions in 
LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, ARTS, &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS : 
1, THE MODE IN WHICH THE UNLEARNED PEOPLE REASON. 
2. LOOKING-GLASS FOR HYPOCRITES. 
3. THE DISUSE OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
4. POPE GREGORY VII. AND THE EMPEROR HENRY IV. 
> IS RITUALISM CONSISTENT WITH PROTESTANTISM ? 

6. IS PATRIOTISM A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 

7. ARE PARTY POLITICS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTHY LEGISLATION + 
8 PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
9. MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION AND LADY HELPS. 
10. LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 
BRITISH ARMY MOBILIZATION. 
12. LOGIC AND GRAMMAR COMPARED. 
13. THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSERVATISM. 
M4. LIBERAL CATHOLICISM AND THE NEW ANGLO-PAPAL PARTY. 
15. THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 
16. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
17. WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 
18. THE SLAVE CIRCULARS DEFENDED DIALECTICALLY. 


MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Editor invites Replies to the above Articles. Original Contributions on 
Current Topics are also attentively considered. 

Prospectuses will be sent on application, when Stamps for the got are en- 
closed.—Eprror, “ Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist,” Halifax. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST 1876. 
No. DCCXXX. 2s.6d. 
CONTENTS: 
A WOMAN HATER. Part III. 
DOMESTIC YACHTING. 
MOLIERE. 
A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR_JGNAGHAR. 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM: a Tale from Germany. 
CALDERON’S TRAGEDIES OF JEALOUSY. 
THE PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & and London. 


MILITARY TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES ;” and Alphabeti 
Index of Subjects and 
London: A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with an Appendix. 
LANDSCAPE its Position and Prospects. 
By ALFrrep Dawsoy, F.R.A.S. 
Chiswick Press, WHITTINGHAM & WILKINS, Took's Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
Method of Curing this Disease. By Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., LsS.A., &c., 
de Street, C. dish Square, London. 


t, 


. London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free. 1s.8d. 
REY ELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. Being 
a Complete Dizestory of the London and Provincial Quack Doctors, with Facts and 
Cases in ill of t practices. 
“* Detector’ has done he ante well. We advise the public to hase these ions,’ 
and see how the disgusting tribe oF shim doctors are pilfoned and heir doing relat. 
ublic inion. 
London : BAILLIERE, TINDALL. & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
VERWORK and PREMATURE MENTAL DECAY. 
By C. H. F. Rouru, M. = M.R.C.P., late President of the Medical Society of London. 
ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of LIFE. By Jouy 
Dryspa.e, F.R.M.S., President of the Liverpool Microscopical Society. 
London : ‘BaruuiRre & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


(THE DUBLIN REVIEW. NEW SERIES. No. CLVII 
1. PROFESSOR MIVART ox” THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. 
2. CREMATION. 
3. MR. MILL ON CAUSATION. 
4. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
5. THE WITNESS OF 8. IRENAEUS TO CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. 
6. MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S HUMAN TRAGEDY. 
7. A FEW MORE WORDS ON FESSLER. 
8 THE REPUBLICAN VICTORY IN FRANCE. 
9. ON RELIGIOUS UNITY AND TOLERATION. By F. Ramikre. 
10. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
ll. PRONOUNCEMENT ON ROSMINI'S WORKS. 
London: Burys & OATES, 17 Portman Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


' | ‘YHE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, for A t 5, 
contains a View of Nottingham Castle and of Crumlin Church ; sho Srttens on ir Henry 
Cole and the Board of Works—Venus Anadyomene—Agreements as to Fix = 
in London. Part Fine Arts and the State in France—The Funnel ‘The 
Royal Archwological Institute at Colchester—The Prince Consort Memorial, Edinbu 
Duomo at Florence—The Gibson Bequest, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d.—Office. 176 Strand. ¥ 


HESTER CATHEDRAL.—See THE BUILDER of . 


|... Week for View of the new Screen and Organ ; Mercantile Architecture—American 


of various A Construction of Highly 

St. ‘Albans—The House of Jeremy Taylor, with (iene tee Buildings, &c.—4d.; by 
post, 4jd._46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen. 

ORSE BREEDING, TRAINING, SHOWS, &e.— 


ractical Articles and fallest Reports see LIVE STOCK JOURNAL snd 
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FANCIERS? GAZETTE. To be had of all News Agents, every Friday, price 3d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. ByMrs.Casuet Hoey, | 


Author of “‘ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Beatz, | 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A healthy, pure naval. B septate with tateoest. The plot is artistic, and the development of | 
it fascinating." —Court J 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W.| om 


Rostnson, Author of Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


story, of very amusing and often highly humorous reading.” — Exam 
racters are vigorously given. and there is a new development of Sweeny in the book 
which we shoud scarcely have expected from sv practised a writer.” 


PH@BE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of, 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ This novel shows great knowledge of aunen, nature. The interest goes on oo to the 
end. Phoebe is excellently drawn.”—7in 
» This isa clever will be read | by all who '—Ath 
“A very delightful novel, fuller than usual of Mrs. powers. 


AZALEA. By Cecit Crayton, Author of 
“ Effie’s Game,” &c. 3 vols. [August 11. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


(THE HISTORY and CONQUESTS of the 


SARACENS. By Epwaup A. FREEMAN, LL.D., D.C.L. New Edition, 
with Preface, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Jn a few days. 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL 


SKETCHES ; chiefly Italian. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 10s. 6d. 


J{ASTERN PERSIA: 


| 


| 


an Account of the 


pee wa of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870, 71-72. 2 vols. 8vo. | 


price 42s. 


Vol. IL—The GEOGRAPHY, with NARRATIVES, by | 


Majors St. Jonny, Lovert, and Ban’ Surrn, and an Introduction by Major- 
Sir Freperic J. GoLpsmip, C.B., K.C.S.I. With Illustrations 
ps. 


vol. I1.—The ZOOLOGY and GEOLOGY. By W. T. 
A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With numerous Coloured Illustrations and 


DANIEL HANBURY’S — SCIENCE 


PAPERS; chiefly Pharmacological and Botanical, Edited, with Memoir, 
by Josepi INcr, F.L. S., &c. Medium &vo. with Portrait engraved by 
Jeens, and numerous Illustrations, 14s. (This day. 


PHREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Being Selections from Chaucer to Herrick. With Introductions 
and Notes by M 


rs. Masson, and General Preface by Professor Masson. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. if 


This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


THE THREE BRIDES. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. [This day. 


LEADING CASES done into ENGLISH. 


By AN APPRENTICE OF LINCOLN’s InN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 

The Spectator, in an article on this book, says: ‘* The versifier of these 
* leading cases’ bas been most su He has surrounded his legal dis- 
tinctions with a halo of mock passion which is in itself in the highest 
degree entertaining, especially when the style of the different modern poets 
is so admirably hit off, that the cloud of associations which hangs around one 
of Mr, Swinburne’s, or Mr. Rossetti’s, or Mr. Browning's, of Mr. Clough’s, 
or Mr. Tennyson’s poems is summoned up to set off the mock tenderness or 
mock patriotism of the strain itself........ The rhapsody on ‘J. 8.’ is still 
more brilliant, and one of the most perfect our language.” 


THE OSTEOLOGY of the MAMMALIA: 


a Series of Lectures by W. H. Frower, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Hunterian 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. New Edition, enlarged, 
crown $vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d. (This day. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHI- 


CAL SKETCHES, 1858-1875. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The New Edition contains in addition: Mrs. Somerville, Sir John 
Herschel, — Cornwall, Sir Edwin Landseer, and a brief Autobio- 
graphical Sketc 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


This day, Third Edition, almost entirely re-written, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF BANKING. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the Dienst of the the 
Digest of t of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 24s, 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS; 


BEING THE 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE 
TICKNOR. 


Extract from a long Review of this Work in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review" (No. 23). 


general impression left by the Life, Letters,and Journals of George Ticknor, is 
ee eat with om surprise at the number. variety, and select character of his friends 
and correspondents, as well as the wide vanes of his attainments........ It was his Soetumnte et 
to have known the notabilities of three generations in Great Britain, ek ye 
pw and Spain ; to have lived intimately or conversed 
Southey. Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell, Roge . Sydney —_ 
Jeffre and Macaulay ; with Benjamin Constant and Madame me "Chateaubr fand 
adame Récamier ; with | — Thiers, and L ; with Goethe, the 
eck, Blumen! the = mbit, Niebuhr, ‘and Voss; with Manzoni, 
ich, and Cavour- 


corres; a 
amused, and ( improved. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 18 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 


” HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 6s. 

” NORTH GERMANY, and the RHINE to 
SWITZERLAND. 

m SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 9s. 

- SOUTH GERMANY and TYROL. 10s. 

6 FRANCE, Part I: NORMANDY, BRIT- 
TANY, and the PYRENEES. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCE, Part II.: CENTRAL, SOUTH- 
ERN, and EASTERN FRANCE. 7s. 6d. 

3 PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 

ALGERIA. 9s. 

2 NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 10s. 

= CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s. 

i ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. 

- SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s, 

" PORTUGAL and LISBON. 12s. 

es SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 2 vols. 24s. 

2 RUSSIA and FINLAND. 18s, 

DENMARK. 6s. 

NORWAY. 9s. 

SWEDEN. 6s. 

Pe SYRIA and PALESTINE. 20s. 

- MAP of PALESTINE. 12s. 

BOMBAY. 128. . 

MADRAS, 12s, 

* EGYPT and the NILE. 15s, 


TURKEY and CONSTANTINOPLE. 
GREECE and IONIAN ISLANDS. 15s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


By Viscount AMBERLEY. 
** Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall “tote” 


Extract FrRoM LADY RUSSELL’s PREFACE. 

“ Let them (the ventions) remember that while he assails much which 
able, he does so in what to him is the cause of goodness, nobleness, lo’ —f- ghey 
mental progress of mankind.” 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“ He has bequeathed to the world a collection of Saterestag Svte r others to make use of. 
It is a museum of antiquities, relics, and curiosities. All the ae oe of the world are SS 
Jostling one another in egy confasion, like the figures in a masq '— Times. 

“This work has more one claim on Its intrinsic interest 
is considerable. We close these volumes with a me born to a 

ition of so much influence as their eather, ae likely, 0 = othe wi whole, to have used it for such 

igh and pure aims, should have been taken from among us.” —Spectator. 

There is real pathos in the passages | which the writer. smarting under the bi ier sense of 
a recent b the i of which h in vai ip =. 
speaks of the se; fone of the tomb, ond | manifestly despairs of a state of being in 
separations shal lace no more.” — World. 

* Its intrinsic qualities will secure ita os audience, and though the more exacting reader 
may not find all that he had hoped from the nature of the topic, and from the character and 
of the author, one wiil during its perusa sal to be deeply interested, and, 
what is more, to ~ werful thought.”—Examiner. 

“ Lord Amber! miey has — ht ‘together a votes amount of curious and interesting information 
jing the religious customs of barbarous nations.’’"—Nonconfurmist. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO.,57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS.| 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Rar'?"—JOHN BULL. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CLXXXIX., for AUGUST 1876. 


CONTENTS : 
AMERICAN SENATOR. By ANTHONY “ Bar- 

Towers,” “ The Three Clerks,” &c. Chapters 16—20, 

HOW THEY BATHE AT LOECHE. 

THE STRANGE STORY OF A DIAMOND. 

PIRON AND — COMIQUE. 


PPP 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each, 


MEMOIR 


ALTHORP). 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of Henri HavarD by ANNIE Woop. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


By the late Sir Denis LE MARCHANT, Bart. Demy 8vo. lés, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 


By Curistiva TYRRELL. 3 vols, crown 
vO. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of “John 


Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 


crown 8vo. 


SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gerrrupe 


TOWNSHEND MaYER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


3 vols. 


“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel,” “Loving and Loth,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SUN MAID. By the Author of 


“ Artiste,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


New Volumes. 
Fep. 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Hotme Lez, 
BY THE SEA. By KarTuerine S. Macgvoip. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lixton. 
MR. WYNYARDS WARD. By Lee. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


RE-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
Now ready, the Concluding Volume of the Series, 6s. 6d. 
CATHERINE; LITTLE TRAVELS; FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 
With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, No. CC., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


AUGUST. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and H. Allingham. 


— CONTENTS : 

A. an Illustration. Chapter 7. Catastrophe—Chapter - 
WHEN THE SEA WAS YOUNG. Part L. 

“VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 

JITSU-GO-KIYO. 

THE OERA LINDA BOOK. 

THE CHILD VIOLINIST. 

YUN-NAN. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY: WORDSWORTH'’S ETHICS. 

THE REV. ADAM CAMERON’S VISIT TO LONDON. Chapters 5—7. 
MERVAUNEE. With an Illustration. Part II. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW he WORKED 


in DISTEMPER ; with other Poems. By RoBerT BRrownixe. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


READY THIS DAY, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss 


Eves C. Ciaytoy, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“Rare quenaee of female genius and industry, of which, as a nation,we may be justly 


THE L LIFE of THOMAS, LORD LYTTEL- 
F Rost, Author of 


TON (known as “The Wicked Lord L; ttelton "), 
i Old Showman, ”’ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “ Lives of the Conjurors,’ 
Cc. vol. &vo. 
“ Is thoroughly readable.”— World. 
“ A biographical work of more than interest.” —Court Jc 
“Mr. Frost deserves much credit 


WILDFIRE: a Collection of Erratic Essays. 


By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“ No matter in the world is so proper to write with as wildfire." "ADDISON. 
“ We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie’s essays." —Era. 
“ When once taken up, no one can put down without reading them steadily from beginning 
to end.”—Victorial World. 


VAGRANT VERSES and a PLAY. By 


GEORGE STAUNTON BRODIE. With Illustrations by Wallas Mackay and the Author, 
1 vol. cloth, gilt edges. 


“A collection of of undoubted merit. The author has intense sympathies and 
feelings.’ Journal. 


3."'—Court 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


MY OWN CHILD. By Frorence Marryat, 


Autor Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
THE CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrert, 
Quberet “ By Still Waters,” “Occupations of a Retired Life,” “ Crooked Places,” &c, 
BY E. OWENS BLACKBURN. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. 


BLACKBURN, Author of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,’’ “ Philosopher 
Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FE 

THEREBY HANGS A TALE. By GrorGE 
MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Ship Ahoy,” “ Bent, Not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 

'Y MRS. A. B. CHURCH. 

FOR NAME AN D FAME: 

By Mrs. A. B. Cavuacn, Author of ** Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” 
‘YY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


CHETWYND CALVERLEY. By 


AINSWORTH, Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” “ Tower of Bh Boscobel,” 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 


THE SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. 


jon SaunpDeRs, Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” “Hirell,” “Martin Pole,” &. 
“ Is undoubtedly interesting.”—Standard. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


THE FLAG of DISTRESS. By Ca 


REID, Author of “ Lost White Gauntlet,” B 
Ritle Rangers,” The Maroon,” 
“ Full of sensation and incident.’ ae World. 
“Is a capital story of adventure picturesquely told.”—Academy. 


BY MRS. JULIUS POLLOCK. 


EUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Juzius 


Author of ** Lissadel,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Is eee of interest, and will probably te run after by inveterate novel 
* Eunice’ is a tragic story.” —A thene 


a New Novel. 
&e. 3 vols. 


tain 
The 


readers.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 


PLAYING for LOVE. By Etren C. Crayton, 


Author of “ English Female Artists,” “ Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Tt is not often that we have the privilege and advan of meeting with so = an excel- 
lent specimen of fiction as is presented in these volumes.""—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
BY THE REV. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 
’VERTS;; or, the Three Creeds. | By the Rev. 


C. M. Davies, Author of “ Orthod aa Heterodox,” and “ Mysti¢ 
London.” 3 vols. 


BY J. C. AYRTON. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. © 


ArkrTos, Author of “ A Scotch Wooing.” 3 vols. 


ESTELLA: a Novel. By Erma. 2 vols. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BLADE-O'- 
GRASS,” “BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES,” &c. 


LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Farsgoy, 


Author of * Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “Jessie Trim,” “King of No-Land,” 
“ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,”” &c. Illustrated wrapper, 2s. (Vow ready. 
“ He writes with much of that kindly spirit and that love of all that is good, and pure, 
holy, and true, which were the characteristics of Dickens." —Morning Post. 
Also now ready, by the above Author. 
GRIF. JOSHUA MARVEL. JESSIE TRIM. LONDON’S HEART. 
Also now ready, uniform with the above, in Illustrated Wrappers, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By GEorcGE AuGuUsTUS SALA. | By ANprew HALLipay. 
GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. 
PAPERS HUMOROUS AND Pa- 
THETIC. 
By Justry M‘Carrtny. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. | UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | By Tuomas Harpy. 
| LOVER AND HUSBAND. By 
| GRAHAM. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. By Ros 
NONCHETTE CAREY. 
UNDER WHICH KING? By B. We 
Jounson, M.P. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 

THE SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS 
(1867 and 1868). With all the Ori- 
ginal Illustrations. 


THE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN. By 
MARTIN LEGRAND. With numerous 
Illustrations by Phiz. 

NETHERTON-ON-SEA. Edited by the 
late DEAN of CAN7/ERBURY. | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LIFE and LETTERS. 


BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 
By his Nephew, GeorGE O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. DURING the eg vag August, ey" 1875. By A. J. Evans, 
- B.A. F.S.A. With Map and 58 Illustrations, 18s. 


: ISLAM under the ARABS. By Major Oszory, 


Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 12s. 


. The SEVENTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY, 


or a History of the Sassanians. By Canon Rawlinson. With Map and 95 
Illustrations. 8vo. 28s, 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY, a Narra- 


tive of Wanderings round the World. T. W. Hincuurrr, M.A. F.R.G.S, 
President of the Alpine Club. With 14 Medium 8vo. 21s. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of a 


Walk through part of the Renge, and of an p Ale of Elbruz in the Summer 


ng The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED of 1874. By F.C.Grove. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 15s. 
Miss SEWELL’S HISTORY of FRANCE Iustrations. “Crown 8v0. 14s. 
from the Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. With 8 Coloured 
S, ee ee ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches in the Mountains 
NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH Bator of renting, and, ‘Mage ont 
| 
i) BALL’S ALPINE GUIDES, Western Alps, 
JOHN HULLAH’S LECTURES on the 6a, To be had alo in. Tas 
T, HISTORY of MUSIC. New Editions. 2 vols. 8vo. price 19s. NNALS ¢ h ROAD; G ‘ 7 ‘tai By 
GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE to the | 
Death of Alexander the Great; with a Sketch of the Subsequent History to Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. price 21s, 
NS the Present Time. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A, Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 
f the f 
GE Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. By the Very Rev. C. with 12 Coloured Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. ; 
RM H IFE. . price 6s. 
a. | The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By 
° RICH EWALD, late Professor of the University of Guttingen. “Translated by | *™4!! magnitude.”—Z£zaminer. 
ols. HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 
| DAUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA. | snd her VULTURE. trom 
bel,” TION jin BUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. VoL. VII. translated by 8vo. 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
By | Dr. GARROD’S TREATICON co GOUT and | WORE, 
: ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his Life and 
‘ain BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, his Philosophy. By Hien ZmomeRN. Post 8vo, Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
“The ANALYSIS of, with Complete Course of Examination Questions and Speci- 
mens of Bxamination- -Papers, by I. P. Fiemine, M.A. B.C.L. Fep. 8vo. ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER 
by SanaH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GooD- 
JOHNSON’S LONDON and VANITY of ‘ ; 
By the samme “Grown Notes and Glowary. | COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or General 
Laws of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Translated by E. 8. 
Epochs of English History. 
| The, MOON, and che Condition, sd Contin 
excel- Plates. Medium 8vo. Sis. 6d. 


ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL. POWER, 


from the Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066—1216. By LovIsE Camemson. 
With Coloured Map. Fep. 8vo. 9d. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The EARLY PLANTAGENETS and their 


relation to the History of Europe; the Foundation and Growth of Constitu- 
tional Government. By the Rev. W. Sruspss, M.A, &. With Two Coloured 
Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. With Five Maps and med Tables. Fep. 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN 


EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. k Hatz, M.A. With Eleven 
Maps and Plans. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the 


PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1603-1660. By SAMUEL Rawson GARDINER. 
With Four Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


ome 783, By JoHN Matcorm LupLow. With Four Coloured Maps, Fep. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. ByJonnTynpatt. 


Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London Series of English Classics. 


POPE’S ESSAY on CRITICISM, MORAL 


ESSAYS, and DUNCIAD. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix by 
THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, with Introduction, Notes, 


and Index by E. A. Appotr, D.D. Head-Master, City of London School. 
2 vols, fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


ROME, to its CAPTURE aS the GAULS. 


By Waweua InNE. With Coloured Map. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the 


Se of Julius Cesar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the 
Rev. W. WoLrE Capes, M.A. with Two Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., ‘uo Oxford. 


By the the 


2s. 6d, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


Coloured Maps. Fep. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN INDIA. 


FROM PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; or, With the Prince in India. 


- J. DREW GAY. Demy 8vo. with fine Full-page Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


= “A lasting memorial of an interesting journey.”—Daily Telegraph. 
and sober narrative, without e leh Without xush. Mr. Ga done his 
oul like a man who felt the nsibility of He has put into his note- saw, 
end transferred his pictures and type with conscientious fidelity. oe Wornet. 


By 


“ Written in a lively and unpretentious style, = sparkling here and there with genuing 
humour, the work is a devidedly attractive one."’"—Leeds Mercury. 
“ A very readable and yay J narrative of a juuruey whose importance and interest are 
ready part of history,”"—Home 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS” 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, each 6s, 


OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kisestey.| BOUND to the WHEEL. By Joun Saunpers. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW WORK. 


THE ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. By Marx Twary. 


extra, 7s. 6d. 

book, which is a very amusing one. is designed primarily for boys, but older people also 
will find it worth looking through."’—Academ 
“~ The t of the book is, to our thinking, the most amusing thing Mark Twain has 


earlier 
written. umour is not always uproarious, but it is ulways genuine, and sometimes 
almost pathetic.” — Atheneum. 
“ A bright, most 


readable, and informing book, which we can most cordially recommend to 
the ever-growing class who are on the outluok fur such books.” — Newcastle Chronicle. 


Small 8vo. cloth 


“ A capital boy’s book."—Standard. 
“A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a practically romanti¢ 
character. so to speak, which will make it v attractive.’ —Spectator, 
“ A novel replete with good things........ he book will. no doubt, te a great favourite with 
boys, for a it must in good part have — intended ; but, next to boys, we should say that 
it might be most prized by puilusophers and poets.” 


With 4 Illustrations, 1s. 
BELGRAVIA. No. CXVIII. for AUGUST. 
CHARLES READE'S GooD STORIES, OF MAN OTHER ANIMALS. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Paith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Book II. Chapters 2 and 3. 


ALL IN ALL. By G. L. Raymonp. 
JULIET. Loverr CAMERON. 
Chapters 1o— 


THE LUNAR HOAX. By Ricnarp A. Procro: 
THE SIGNAL. By Guy Rosiyy. Illustrated by P. Leitch. 
FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. By E. Liston. Chapters 4 and 5. 


MRS. GODOLPHIN. By James HvuttTox. 
By M. E. Brappox. Illustrated by H. 


Tilustrated by Valentine Bromley. 


Price 1s. the EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER of 


BELGRAVIA. With numerous Illustrations. 


CONTENTS : 
BRIGHTON OUT OF TIIE SEASON. By GrorGe AUGUSTUS SALA. 
THE SEVERED ITAND. By FREDERICK TALbor. Ill ted by J. Mal 
THE BLUE FEATUER. I)lustrated by E. R. Buckman. 
SEBASTIAN. By M. KE. Brappoy. 
A SUMMER SKETCH. By J. Asupy-Sterry. Illustrated by F.S. Walker. 
KNOWN AT LAST. By Puiip Bourke MaustToy. 
BY A LEAP. By Mary CrciL Hay. 
THE LIFE BRIGADE. By Miysiz Mackay. Illustrated by J. W. MacIntyre. 
GIULIA VARANTI; or, St. Peter's Day at Belluno. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
THE RECTOR’'S SECOND DAUGHTER. Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 


JOSHUA HAGGARD'S PAUGHTER. 
AN INVOCATION. By Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 


LITTLE MISS BROWN. Illustrated by J. Mahoncy. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. 


By E. Lynn Listoy, Author of -“ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


MR. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Mipp1e- 


mass, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of English Life. 


By Humpury Sanpwiru, C.B., D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By WuytTe 


THORNE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular 


Stories by the best Authors, ty Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George 
Du Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, 8. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, , 
Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. Crown 8vo. carefully p printed 
On creamy paper, and tastefully bound in cloth for the Library, each 


WILK1E COLLISs. 


THE WOMAN IN WIITE. MAN AND WIFE. 
ANTONINA. PUOR MISS FINCH. 
BASIL. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
THE MOONSTONE. MY MISCELLANIES. 
HIDE AND SEEK. THE LAW AND THE LADY. 
E. Lyss KEMBALL. 
KATHARINE 8, Macguoip_THE EVIL EYE. 
Henny SEVENTEEN, 
MarnyaT—OPEN ! SESAME! 
Mrs. 
James Pays. 
THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. | 
Jony SAUNDERS. 
GUY WATERMAN. ! ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 
AUTHORS or Rock” “ ABEL Drake's WIFE.” 
THE LION IN THE PATH: an Historical Romance. 
ASTHONY TROLLOPE—TUE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
T. A. TRoLLoPE—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, each 5s. 


WALTER'S WORD. 


FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a Story. 

IDALIA: a Romance. i PUCK : his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. | A DOG OF FLANDERS. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 

TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE. Sketch. 

HELD IN BONDAGE. | SIGNA. 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. 


Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
depicting Humorous Incidents in his School-life, and favourite Characters in 
the Books of his everyday reading. Large post 8vo. with Hundreds of Wood 
Engravings and 5 Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings, 
cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


“ An admirable addendum, not only to his collected works. but also to any memoir of him 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF “THE GREAT DIVIDE.” 


THE GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 


Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By the Earl cf 
DunravEN. Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s, 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 
Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of 


Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont. Demy 8vo. with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES; their Sources 


and Signification. By CHARLES WanFixG BanpsiKy, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised throughout, considerably Enlarged, and partly Re-written, crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 9s. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBERT. 


“ A Wicked World,” “ Charity,” “ Palace of Truth,” “ Pygmalion,” “ Trial 
by Jury,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


“ His workmanship is in its way perfect; a = very sound, very even, very well sustaincd, 
and excellently balanced throughout. Obsere 


PROUT (FATHER). — The FINAL 


RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT. Collected and Edited, from MS8. supplied 
by the family of the Rev. Francis Mahony, by BLANciNARD JERROLD. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait rong Facsimiles, cloth extra, 12s. 6 

thi 


6d. 
“ We heartily volume to all lovers a sound wit, genuine humour, 
and manly sense."’"—Spectator. 


POPULAR SERIES of 7s. 6d. ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKS. Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
extra gilt. Detailed Catalogues upon application. 
ps its en" Facsimiles, Plates, and Coloure | Frontispiece. 


ARTEMUS WARD'S ORKS. Complete. With Portrait and Facsimile. 

BECHSTEIN’S PR TTY AS SEVEN. Richter’s 98 Pictures, gilt edges.° 

BOCCACCIO,..THE DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 

BRET HARTE’S SELECT WORKS, in and Poetry. Titestratee. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Stothard’s Steel Plat 

BYRON’S LIF LETTERS. By Tuomas Moors. 2 Plates 

CLUBS IFE IN LONDON (Timbs). With 40 Illustrations. 
OLMAN’S BROAD GRINS. With Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

CREASY’S MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS. Illustrated. 


cus ER . With 350 Lllustrations. 
ENGLISIL ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES (Timbs). 50 Iilrstrations. 
ENGLISHM Hous =. By RicHAkDsON. With 600 Illustrations. 
RY “OF HOU GUT. 
Concanen’s tinted Plates. 


RIMM’S STC Cruikshank's Plates, gilt edge: 
fal a SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. With Steel Plat 
HOOD'S CHOICE WORKS, including the Cream of the Comic aaa, With Por- 
t. Memoir, and 250 Illustrations. 
LAME: § (CH ARLES) COMPLETE WORKS. With Portraits and Facsimile. 
DON. By Prence With Cruikshank's Coloured Plates. 
j <S. Illustrated by Val. Bromley. 
RKS. With numerous lilustrations, 
<S. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
€ AIR: Vers de Société of the punetvents Century. 
PLANCHE'S PURSUIVANT UF ARMS. With 2001 llustrations and Plates. 
WO. ‘oems. Essays, and Stories. Illustrated. 

ELAIS. With Dore *s wonderful Illustrations. 
SHERIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
With Illustrations. 
Vith 140 Illustrations. 
KS, in_Prose and SY erse. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
SYNTA YURS. Rowlandson’s 8 Coloured Plates. 
THEODORE HOOK’S HUMOROUS WORKS. Illustrated. 
pay Pe be NS AND CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With 50 Illustrations 
on Steel an 
WALTOS AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER (Sir Harris Nicoxas's Edi- 
tion). With 61 Plate ee ions 
WRIGHT: S HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. Plates. 


that has been, or that is likely to be, written.”—Lyvitish Quarterly Keview. 


WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF CARICATURE. Fairhoit’s Illustrations. 
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STORIES of MAN and OTHER ANIMALS.— 


Story by CHARLES READE, illustrated with powerful dramatic effect. 
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